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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
oe 
R. GLADSTONE, as we anticipated, has resigned, and 
the Queen on Wednesday accepted his resignation, and 
sentfor Lord Salisbury. We never entertained the notion that 
Mr, Gladstone would cling to power, which we do not believe 
that for its own sake he values. Andas for promoting the policy 
of Home-rule in Ireland, he knows very well that he cannot do 
that by ignoring the verdict of the people of the United 
Kingdom. Doubtless he is deeply convinced that the cause 
which he has taken up will yet triumph, and certainly he could 
not aid it better than by bowing at once to the decision of the 
people, and refusing to have anything to say to the advice of so 
unscrupulous a politician as Mr. Labouchere. 


Lord Salisbury, who was at Royat, in the Auvergne, when he 
received the Queen’s summons, was expected in town yesterday. 
[t was said that he wished to confer with his old colleagues 
before going down to Osborne, whither the Queen proceeded, of 
course, just at the moment of the crisis. It is believed that 
Lord Salisbury would be quite willing to serve under Lord 
Hartington, were Lord Hartington willing to accept the post of 
Prime Minister. But it is not generally supposed that Lord 
Hartington is willing either to form a Government which must 
lean chiefly on Conservative support, or to enter a Coalition 
Government at the present moment. And unless the Queen 
earnestly desires his aid, it is not probable that he will be 
included in the new Government. The reasons which Lord 
Hartington alleges for standing aloof, are understood to be 
that the country is not prepared, and especially that the 
Liberals of the country are not prepared, for a Coalition 
Government; that it would be interpreted as a conversion of 
Lord Hartington to Conservatism, not as a temporary expedient 
for the firm government of Ireland; and that if he accepted 
office in a Coalition Government, it might even be quite possible 
that he would lose his seat for Rossendale, were his seat con- 
tested. Above all, Lord Hartington is anxious to be understood 
as adhering unreservedly to his old Liberal creed. 


For that at least all Liberals will give Lord Hartington 
credit ; nor would his acceptance of the office of Prime Minister 
at least,—had that been possible,—have been misunderstood 
by any instructed Liberal. That it might have been mis- 
understood by uninstructed Liberals, we will not deny. But 
the exigency of the moment seems to us so serious, that we 
would have risked much misunderstanding to secure a govern- 
ment of Ireland in which the people of Great Britain would have 
had confidence. As it is, we fear that we shall be driven back 
epon the old set of either cut-and-dried Conservatives or in- 
triguing Tories, of whom we fear the last much the most. Lord 


The elections are at an end, if we assume, as we certainly 
may, that the Orkneys will return a follower of Mr. Gladstone. 
Making this assumption, they have turned out as follows :— 


Conser- Liberal Glad- Par- 
» oy “= — nellites. 

Boroughs ......... aaa es ck) ACR cde 

po ee {conte sate 185 ... $4... 65 .. 0 
* CUniversities ...... 4 1 Ge .. @ 

Totals for England ...... 283 SO °c 3 dy. 
Wales, § Boroughs ......... 3 l 4 «xa @ 
30 seats. (Counties ......... 1 2 eee 
Totals for Wales ......... 4 3 23 0 
Boroughs ......... 1 8 22 0 

piety { connties eaaasates 9 o . 2 0 
“2 * (Universities ...... 2 0 0 0 
Totals for Scotland ...... 12 My 43, 0 

; Boronghs ......... 4 o.. ee 12 
Pease {Goonies a $s... 0... 7 
* (CUniversities ...... 2 ae Go . 0 

Totals for Ireland ...... 17 ; ao @ 34 4 


The grand total shows 316 Conservatives, 78 Liberal Unionists, 
191 Gladstonians, and 85 Parnellites. It should, nowever, be 
added that of the 78 Liberal Unionists, some five or six are said 
to have given in their adherence to Home-rule since the last 
Election, so that if they can be counted on at all, it is only on 
the ground that they will perhaps now again incline towards 
the victorious party, to which they adhered in the great division 
of June 8th, seeing that of Home-rule in Mr. Gladstone’s sense 
there is no immediate prospect. 


Mr. Parnell has lost one seat in this Election, instead of 
gaining two or three, as he had expected. He did gain the seat 
in West Belfast for Mr. Sexton; but he has lost two seats, one 
in South Londonderry, where Mr. Healy was defeated by Mr. 
Lea; and one in South Tyrone, where the Editor of United 
Treland, Mr. O’Brien, was defeated by Mr. T. W. Russell, a 
Liberal Unionist, by a majority of 99 votes, 3,481 having been 
given for Mr. Russell, to 3,382 for Mr. O’Brien. Mr. Parnell, 
therefore, has now only 84 followers in Ireland, and 1 in England 
(Mr. T. P. O’Connor, who represents, as before, the Scotland 
Division of Liverpool). The Liberal Unionists in Ulster believe 
that at the next Election they will have a very fair chance not 
only of regaining the seat lost in West Belfast, but of winning 
a seat in Fermanagh too. Itis said that the Member for South 
Kerry has already been ordered to resign in Mr. O’Brien’s favour. 
Mr. Parnell has reduced political discipline to a scientific 
despotism which makes his Members resemble rather Mame- 
lukes than political representatives. 


The New York Irish World advises Mr. Parnell to make the 
English House of Commons “ the laughing-stock of the world.” 
“ This,” says Mr. Patrick Ford, “is one of the ways to educate 
the brutal English masses who have mocked at the appeal fox 
Mr, Parnell, who now loftily 








justice of the Irish people,” 
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denies all connection with Mr. Patrick Ford and the Irish 
World, though it has been shown how cordially he once acknow- 
ledged his debt in that quarter, will beeautious, we fancy, how 
he follows this advice. For if he does, ibe will certainly lose the 
one great advantage he has gained by recent events,—the help of 
Mr. Gladstone and of an important section of the Liberal 
Party. He will soon have to choose between playing his game 
so that he loses this alliance and falls back into the old Irish 
tactics, and playing it so that he retains this alliance. If he 
chooses, as it is barely possible that he may, the latter alterna- 
tive, we shall at least have some compensation for the great 
disaster of Liberal dissension. If he chooses the former alterna- 
tive, we cannot but hope that the Liberal Party will very soon 
be again reunited in resisting him. 


The defeated Home-rulers have been confiding the cause.of 
their woes to the Pall Mall Gazette, with, on the whole, a good 
deal of truth and naiveté. What it comes to is chiefly this,—that 
the season was an unfortunate one for getting labourers either 
to listen or to vote, which is quite true, but which tells as much 
one way as the other; that the dread of the pecuniary respon- 
sibility under the expected Irish Land Bill was very keen; 
that the dislike to the idea of Separation was very strong, and 
widely prevalent ; and that the authority of Mr. Bright, Mr. 
Chamberlain, and Mr. Spurgeon, and some of the Wesleyan 
ministers, told very heavily against the Gladstonians. All this 
is doubtless true; but that is only another way of saying 
that the mode of putting the issue which was adopted by the 
Home-rulers, even when sanctioned by Mr. Gladstone’s great 
authority, did not satisfy the Liberals of last autumn, 
when they heard that it had not satisfied Mr. Bright, Mr. 
Chamberlain, Mr. Spurgeon, and the Wesleyan ministers 
referredto. That is all that the Unionists expected. They only 
hoped to convince a great many more Liberals of the dangerous- 
ness of Mr. Gladstone’s poliey, than Mr. Gladstone had found 
Irishmen eager to accept it. And they entirely succeeded. 
The transferred Irish vote counted by scores where the trans- 
ferred Liberal vote counted. by hundreds. 


Mr. Bryce is not disheartened by the result of the elections. 
He says that the Home-rulers had special difficulties at the 
elections, owing to the want of adequate local organisation. 
That is true enough, we dare say; but is it not much truer for 
those who resisted the policy of the great popular chief than for 
those who advogated it? Did not Mr. Gladstone’s great name 
do wonders for all who weut to the electors to plead for his 
measure? And was not the uphill work chiefly on the other 
side? For our part, we are astonished at the success of the 
Unionists in resisting Mr. Gladstone, and hold that time will 
work far more powerfully against his Irish policy than it will 
work in favour of it. Mr. Bryce said, in East Islington on 
Tuesday, that “the Liberal Party never did a better work than 
when they held out their hand in friendship to the Irish people, 
and said to them,—‘ You are a poor and struggling democracy ; 
we are a rich and powerful democracy ; we will join hands and 
help you.’” Is that exactly how we ought to put it? Would 
not this be nearer the mark ?—‘ Your democracy in Ireland has 
organised a tyrannical league which has abolished individual 
freedom. We will relieve you of the necessity for secret and 
illegal dictation by giving you the right to organise your 
tyranny openly ; and whatever you do, we will not interfere.’ 


Mr. W. H. Hall has explained the somewhat remarkable 
phenomenon of his Hast Cambridgeshire canvass, where, after 
issuing a really admirable Liberal-Unionist address, he only 
polled 263 votes, to the great astonishment of his friends, who 
know his political ability. “It was,” he says, “at the express 
written request of Lord Carmarthen that I persevered to the 
end and went to the poll. My efforts throughout were devoted 
to detaching Liberal labourers’ votes from Mr. Newnes, whose 
majority was reduced by 526,—no mean result in a constituency 
domizated by Nonconformist ministers, in the case of some of 
whom religion and Radical politics are inseparably connected. 
Had I appeared on Conservative platforms, my influence would 
have counted for less than nothing,”—another illustration of the 
almost unmeagzing way in which political names dominate the 
imegination of English electors, without reference to the causes 
whick stand hehind the names. 


Mr. Herman Merivale writes a letter of some interest to last 
Saturday’s Times, as showing how, at the last moment, party 


the constituencies during the recent contest. He v 
President of the Liberal Association of Rastbourne batt the 
not-brigg himself personally to aceept the ! Irish Gorernae 
‘Bill,sand did not coneeal his objections, Many lake 
‘members of the Council of the Association appeared to . 
with him. One member of the Council, a Christian Beg 
declared that he would be no party to “the methaitee 
Parnellism.” At the end of May, Mr. Merivale left te 
for a holiday of five weeks, the Secretary under 
communicate with him if any business of importan 
be entered upon. One circular, informing him that «g “ 
didate was to be chosen,” was sent to Mr. Merivale’s i 
but not forwarded, and he learnt first from the Times that the 
Eastbourne Liberal Association,—with the full consent of the 
minister of religion aforesaid,—had decided to run a Home. 
rule candidate. Mr. Merivale wrote to the Times, from Which 
alone he had learnt of this important decision, resigning his 
place on the Council, and then for the first time heard from 
the Secretary that the Council, in accepting his resignation, hag 
recorded a resolution regretting “that at such a time I should 
have thought fit gravely to misrepresent in the leading journal 
the action of the Eastbourne Association ;” and from that day 
to the day of his letter, in spite of his applications, he has 
never obtained any explanation of the alleged “ grave misrepre. 
sentation,” though he has discovered that the formerly divided 
Council “unanimously ” requested the Home-rule candidate tp 
come forward. That,we have no doubt, is substantially the history 
of the mode in which party spirit has been sharpened by the 
approach of the contest in hundreds of divided constituencies, 
When the fight is at hand, the eager blood is too much fo; 
patriotic scruples. , 


Englanj 
taking ty 
ce ‘should 


Mr. Goldwin Smith narrates in last Saturday’s Tings ap 
interesting interview between himself and the late M. Guizot 
the subject of England’s conduct to Ireland, by way of showing 
that the “civilised world” does not stamp the whole of our 
policy towards Ireland in the present century with “ discredit, 
and even with disgrace,” as Mr. Gladstone maintains. In 186, 
Mr. Goldwin Smith visited M. Guizot in the Val Richer, when 
M. Guizot declared the conduct of England to Ireland for the 
last thirty years, that is, from 1835 to 1855, “admirable.” Mr, 
Goldwin Smith suggested that justice to Ireland required the 
Disestablishment of the Irish Church, which had not then been 
made a question of practical politics, on which Guizot remarked, 
“Yes, and that will come; but I repeat that the conduct of 
England to Ireland for the last thirty years has been admirable.” 
M. Guizot was not, we suspect, at all prejudiced on the English 
side of the question. The “ civilised world,” in speaking through 
his mouth, spoke with very tolerable impartiality. 


Nor does the “ civilised world” entirely agree with Mr, Glal- 
stone on the subject of his recent proposals. The correspondent 
of the Daily Telegraph last Monday reported an interview with 
Dr. Déllinger, for the impartiality of whose historical conscience 
Mr. Gladstone himself has, we know, the deepest respect, in 
which Dr. Déllinger deeply regrets Mr. Gladstone’s policy, aud 
treats it as a great blow to the unity and power of the British 
Empire. That, of course, is only a single opinion, not individe 
ally, of course, nearly as weighty as Mr. Gladstone’s ; but when 
Mr. Gladstone treats the Unionist view as the mere narrow and 
prejudiced view of class and privilege, such a judgment as Dr. 
Dillinger’s is at least a sufficient proof that that is not the whole 
account of it. 


There seems to be no great doubt that the Senate in the 
United States will approve the Convention with Hngland e1- 
larging the terms of the Extradition Treaty. Merely political 
crimes are, as before, not to be made the subject of extradition. 
But manslaughter, burglary, embezzlement of £10 or upwards, 
and malicious injuries to property endangering life, are to be 
made the subjects of mutual extradition. This last heading, 
of course, includes the use of dynamite or other dangerous 
explosives. No person who is delivered up for any crime namel 
by the Treaty, shall, however, be tried for any other crime of 
which he had also been accused, but which had not been made 
the ground of the extradition, until he has been allowed @ 
reasonable time in which to return to the country in which he 
had been a fugitive, atter the proceedings in relation to the crime 
for which extradition was demanded have been concluded. Ia 
other words, neither the United States nor England shall demand 
a criminal’s extradition for one crime, and then proceed to tty 
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tice has been interposed. Some of the American papers, 
‘ndfal of the Trish vote, are raising an alarm about the 
. ty; but the memory of the Chicago riots is too fresh to 
oa i much chance of alarming the Committee of the 
saat on Foreign Affairs. 


from jas 


The French Republicans are already preparing for a great 
centenary celebration of the storming of the Bastille three years 
hence, in 1889, and are hoping to make the three. years’ pre- 
paration useful for the purpose of organising a demonstration 
against the Royalists, at whose recent successes they are 
evidently dismayed. A Committee has been formed for the pur- 
poses of a great Republican organisation, and the Committee 
appeals to all Republicans to aid in reorganising the party 
for a political attack on the recent successes of the Reactionists. 
Organisation is to consist in the old mechanical methods. A 
Congress is to be summoned, with delegates from all parts of 
the country, to lay down the basis of the Republican propaganda. 
Every canton is to have its propaganda committee, and every 
propaganda committee is to have constant meetings for sounding 
the praises of Republicanism. All this seems to us very 
artificial. Where there is fullness of life, there is no occasion to 
go about confiding to each other how full of life we are; nor, as 
a matter of fact, do we begin to boast of our vitality till we find 
itfailing. If the French Republicans would try the policy of 
courage and confidence, instead of the policy of panic and pre- 
caution, we think they would do a great deal better. If they 
would leave every religious community in full enjoyment of its 
liberty, and allow peaceable princes to share that equality for 
which they cry out for peaceable peasants, they would not find 
it necessary to indulge in all this chatter only for the purpose 
of reassuring each other that they have nothing to fear. It is 
conscience, certainly, that makes cowards of the French Re- 
publicans. 


On Thursday week, the Royal Academy rejected a proposal 
toredace the number of pictures which an Academician has 
the right to exhibit, from eight to four. The proposal was 
rejected by the majority of 14 to 9,in spite of Sir Frederick 
Leighton’s very able speech in favour of the reform. In fact, 
the old cry of privilege was too strong for the reformers. The 
artists who had, as they alleged, obtained the right to exhibit 
eight pictures; looked upon it as confiscation to reduce that 
privilege to what they held to be one of only half the value. 
In their selfishness they forget that if they stickle so for their 
privileges a3 to reduce their own motive for painting well, the 
privilege of exhibiting eight poor pictures may well become a 
great deal less valuable than the privilege of exhibiting four 
good ones. And this is a very serious danger. The monopoly 
they value so much, already lowers the calibre of their own work, 
as well as the public discrimination which is essential to a 
growing appreciation of artistic work. The Royal Academy 
will learn too late that the President understood their true 
interest better than they understood it themselves. The 
Academy, if it were wise, would not bind itself to exhibit even 
asingle bad picture simply because it was the picture of an 
Academician. If that were the rule, the Academicians would 
soon exert themselves to maintain the rank which often enough 
now they only hold in virtue of past achievements. 


Mr. Beecher’s lecture at Exeter Hall on Monday, on “ The 
Reign of the Common People,” seems to have had a good deal more 
in it of the democrat than of the Christian preacher. He did not, 
he said, approve the conduct of the Nihilists of Russia, but “ he 
could not help feeling that if he were surrounded by their cir- 
cumstances, and goaded into rebellion by unjustly administered 
laws, he should certainly be a member of that community, for 
he was perfectly certain that the material he was made of was 
not suited to the composition of an abject slave.” It may be a 
very fair apology for a Nihilist who does not profess much of 
Christianity, to say that he has been goaded into Nihilism by 
unjustly administered laws. But were not the laws of the 
Roman Empire unjustly administered in St. Paul’s time, and 
yet did he dream of vaunting that because he could not be a 
slave he must take part in conspiracies striking at the very 
source of all order? We must say that we have not any very 
strong appreciation of the Christianity which sits so lightly on 
the political conscience as Mr. Beecher’s appears to sit upon 
his. Christianity sowed a kind of Liberalism far deeper and 
more potent in its spiritual principle, than any which would 





temporise with Nihilism, under a despotism even as cruel as the 
Czar’s. 


We are very glad to see that at least one Act passed last 
Session is bearing good fruit already. We mean the useful little 
Act which enabled a married woman deserted by her husband 
to obtain a maintenance from him, without making her appli- 
tion through the Board of Guardians,—in other words, as a 
pauper. This application through the Guardians has always 
been disliked, as casting a kind of slur on a woman who is in 
no respect without proper means of support; and by the Act 
of last Session it is no longer necessary. At Longton, in Stafford- 
shire, two married women thus deserted have obtained an order 
of the court for a weekly allowance from the husband, and the 
example is sure to be followed. It isa curious thing that the 
Parliament which rejected political disruption, and which did 
so very little else, should have secured to private unionists the 
proper rights of their union. 





As we give in another column a long letter dealing with the 
Baker Street ‘“‘mad-dog” case, it is only fair to give here the 
remarks of the Magistrate who tried it, as supplied by 
the Chief Commissioner of Police. Here is the memorandum 
which was sent to Thursday’s Daily Telegraph :—“ Considers 
able attention having been directed to the Baker Street dog 
case, on which several sensational letters and articles had been 
written ascribing cruelty and inhumanity to police officers, the 
Commissioner desires to place on record the views of the Magis- 
trate in dealing with this case as follows:—‘The police in this 
case acted perfectly rightly, and there was no cruelty on their 
part. It is not necessary to be shown that an animal is really 
mad; what is required is that a constable should have reason- 
able grounds for supposing that the dog is mad, and no one who 
has heard the evidence in the case can doubt that the officers 
properly acted under that belief in the interests of the public. 
I cannot help thinking that the lady has been very ill-advised 
in taking the summons against the police, and should have 
more carefully considered the matter before bringing a charge 
which renders them liable to six months’ imprisonment, against 
an inspector of eighteen years’ standing and another officer who 
has been for some time in the force. In my opinion, these sum- 
monses were only taken with a view to modify the charge against 
the lady ; but in that they have signally failed. I only inflict a 
small fine, as I am disposed to make some excuse for her, 
believing that she so acted under the excitement of the time.’” 
We have no means, of course, of judging between the very 
different statements supplied to us, but it seems almost certain 
that even if the police had reasonable grounds for believing the 
dog mad, they yet took a most inhuman way of destroying the 
poor creature,—one which looks extremely like a very serious 
offence against the Act punishing cruelty to animals. To allow 
inhumanity in the police is a certain method of encouraging 
inhumanity in the public. 


The country has been deluged throughout the week with the 
sickening details of the Crawford divorce case, which ended 
yesterday with a verdict in favour of Mr. Crawford,—in other 
words, against Sir Charles Dilke. If that verdict be true, Sir 
Charles Dilke must have been guilty of a particularly base form 
of perjury, and for perjury, of course, he must at once be pro- 
secuted. This is a very sad conclusion to a most promising 
political career, and a conclusion which will shock politicians of 
all parties. Yet even at the frightful cost of a new trial revert- 
ing to these disgusting and debasing details, the prosecution for 
perjury must take place. That any man should escape without 
heavy punishment for the guilt of all these perjuries, which, if 
perjuries at all, are perjuries of the very meanest and basest 
kind,—perjuries not committed in defence of the woman he had 
seduced, but for the purpose of making her seem even worse than 
she really was,—would be a scandal to English justice of which 
it is hardly possible that this generation would exhaust all the 
miserable consequences. If Sir Charles Dilke be innocent, he 
will assuredly court such a prosecution, as it will afford him by 
far the best means he could have of testing the evidence against 
him in the manner most favourable to his own acquittal. It is 
only fair to remember that in this trial Siy Charles Dilke has 
not been represented by his own counsel, but has had to rely on 
the counsel of the Queen’s Advecate. ° 





Bank Rate, 24 per cent. 
Consols were on Friday 101 to 101}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE REASONS FOR A MODERATE LIBERAL 
ADMINISTRATION. 


W* are asked by a correspondent why a Government of 
Lord Hartington’s would be preferable to a Govern- 
ment of Lord Salisbury’s? We are very willing to answer that 
question, which, indeed, we supposed that we had to some 
extent answered before. And we answer it with as much 
confidence as ever, though we cannot persuade ourselves 
that the prospect of what we so earnestly desire has improved 
since we wrote last. Our correspondent urges that a party 
which numbers 316 is better entitled to have the Prime 
Minister chosen from amongst its ranks than a party which 
numbers only 50. According to the best information we can 
get, Lord Hartington’s party is considerably larger than the 
number given; but that is of no moment. Of course, even the 
true figures would be final, if these figures represented in any 
degree the real strength of the two parties, which they do not. 
The country has not become Tory, because,—through the 
necessary deficiencies of representative institutions,—it has only 
been found possible to censure Mr. Gladstone’s Irish measure 
by rejecting Mr. Gladstone’s policy as a whole. The number 
of Liberal votes given at the poll, counting both Unionists and 
Home-rulers, greatly outnumber that of the Tory votes, and 
though on this question of Ireland the Unionists and Gladstonians 
are opposed, on most other questions they are united. Now, in 
choosing a Prime Minister, it is certainly desirable not only to 
have regard to the amount of cordial support which he would 
obtain, but to the amount of eager hostility which he would 
provoke. More especially is this true in such a crisis as the 
Irish crisis. The object, as we understand it, of Conservatives 
and Liberals alike, is to obtain for the purpose of dealing with 
the Irish Question the largest amount of reasonable support, 
and to excite the least amount of reasonable opposition that is 
anyhow possible. We all hold the crisis to be a very grave 
one. We all hold it to be so grave, that for any considerable 
advantage in relation to Ireland a very great deal of advantage 
in relation to less important matters ought to be sacrificed. 
Now, the question is whether Lord Salisbury or Lord Hartington 
would command in all quarters the more hearty confidence that 
he would deal firmly with the Irish Question. We hold that it 
would be Lord Hartington. For this we advance the following 
reasons. 


In the first place, Lord Hartington has never seriously 
changed his attitude about Ireland. We may be sure that 
Lord Hartington would never have appointed a Lord-Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland who was avowedly a Home-ruler, and 
permitted him to confer with Mr. Parnell as to the best 
form of Home-rale. Lord Salisbury has acted in this way. 
Lord Hartington has not so acted. We do not exaggerate the 
significance of what Lord Salisbury did. We do not in the least 
assert that Lord Salisbury virtually sanctioned the Home-rule 
policy, when he chose Lord Carnarvon for his Lord-Lieutenant, 
and allowed him to discuss freely with Mr. Parnell the form of 
Home-rule which would best satisfy Ireland. But we do say 
that in thus acting Lord Salisbury was extremely imprudent, 
that he indicated an irresolution of purpose such as renders 
him a very unsuitable Premier of a Unionist Government, 
and that his Premiership would on this account alone be dis- 
trusted in a way that Lord Hartington’s would not. In the 
second place, we maintain that while Lord Salisbury would 
not be trusted to deal with the Irish Question with the same 
firmness as Lord Hartington, he would also not be trusted to 
deal with the Irish Question with the same wish to avoid 
anything like an anti-Irish attitude. When Lord Salisbury had 
discovered his mistake in sending a Ilome-rule Lord-Lieutenant 
to Ireland, and in permitting that Lord-Lieutenant to confer 
freely with Mr. Parnell on the form of Home-rule best adapted 
to Irish aspirations, he fell into the opposite error, and made 
a speech,—the famous “ Hottentot ” speech,—which very nearly 
effected for Mr. Gladstone what Mr. Gladstone had not other- 
wise been able to effect for himself. The “ Hottentot” speech 
irritated Ireland beyond measure, and, we think, not altogether 
without reason. A statesman in Lord Salisbury’s position is 
not usually credited with using illustrations of a nature to 
wound, without intending to wound. We, for our part, are dis- 
posed to think that Lord Salisbury has in him too much of the 
orator to be able to keep perfect control of his tongue. And 
we do not at all believe that he seriously intended to liken 
the Irish to Hottentots as regarde their capacity for self- 





government. Still, as he did not intend to enforce an 
analogy, he ought not to have used the language he did, Fe 
no one can deny that it was most emphatic language lens unt 
adapted, though not calculated, to make the Irish regard 
Government of his as a Government that would ina 
Irish susceptibilities. It is most unfortunate for the 
poses of a steady government of Ireland, that the Prime 
Minister should be one who has set Irish feeling needles 
against him as Lord Salisbury unquestionably has, p, af 
Ulster as to its preference for Lord Salisbury or Lord Hart 
ington, and Ulster would not hesitate in choosing the latte; 
Indeed, any one who knows anything of the Loyalists of Irelang, 
knows that they fervently desire a Hartington Administration, 

But even this is not all. It will be absolutely essential 
for the new Government not only that it shall not waver in its 
Irish policy, and that it shall not needlessly offend Irish feelip, 
but also that it shall command confidence, as far as any Unions, 
party can command confidence, amongst the Gladstonians, The 
Liberals who support Mr. Gladstone number 191 in the noy 
House of Commons, and it is of the first importance that the 
Government should not be one which it would be the first object 
of Mr, Gladstone’s followers to displace. No one can deny that they 
would on all subjects, whether Irish or otherwise, be disposed to 
trust a Hartington Administration far more than they would be 
disposed to trust a Salisbury Administration. Lord Salisbury has 
too often filled them with political alarm and displeasure to 
command even their passive acquiescence. It is to be feared 
that if Lord Salisbury forms an Administration, the followers 
of Mr, Gladstone may give full sway to their political feelings, 
and do all in their power to weaken and undermine the new 
Government. We do not for a moment suppose that they 
would be very cordial even to Lord Hartington. Of course, they 
will express, whenever occasion arises, their confidence in their 
new creed, and will do what they can to advance it in the 
country and in the House. But at least most of them still 
regard Lord Hartington with respect, and we should not have 
the same political battering-ram applied to an Administration of 
which he was the head, that we might well expect to see applied 
to an Administration of which Lord Salisbury was the head, 
Supposing, for instance, the new Government were to deal with 
the Land Laws or with Local Government in Great Britain, 
Lord Hartington would be trusted for doing nothing that was 
not genuinely Liberal, however short it might fall of Radical 
aspirations. But any measure of Lord Salisbury’s on these 
questions would be distrusted from the very first. The Radicals 
would never believe that even his general drift was in the 
right direction. 

These are the reasons, and they seem to us very weighty 
ones, why a Hartington Administration would have far more 
cordial support from the country at large than a Salisbury 
Administration. We confess that the prospect of such an 
Administration has not improved since we wrote last. But 
then, the Queen, who has in matters of this kind the utmost 
influence, has not yet brought that influence to bear. And we 
believe it to be even yet at least possible, that, in the interest of 
the nation at large, and of that strong Government which is at 
the present moment so essential to us, the Queen may be able 
to secure the end so eagerly desired by the Moderates, whether 
Liberal or Conservative,—a strong Administration determined 
to deal prudently and yet firmly with the Irish Question, and to 
avoid as much as possible anything like needless divisions 
of counsel among moderate men on all other questions, till on 
this most perplexing of all issues, the nation begins to see 
light. 





THE LESSONS OF THE ELECTIONS. 


HE Elections are now at an end, and are, we venture to 
think, full of impressive lessons. Of these, the most 
important seems to us to be the immense stability of judg- 
ment which we must attribute to the British democracy. It 
is now evident that even the most brilliant of all the leaders of 
the Liberal Party,—such a leader as, for eloquence and energy 
and nobility of aim, it does not gt once in a century,—cannot 
carry the country with him, if he proposes any measure that 
distinctly alienates and alarms any substantial portion of the 
party of progress, If any one could have achieved the feat 
which Mr. Gladstone has attempted, it would certainly have 
been he who attempted it. He had, of course, Ireland with 
him from the first. Scotland owns in him a master. Wales 
virtually anticipated his wish by her own. And yet Mr. Glad- 
stone’s immense power has been expended in Great Britain in 
vain. In the North, indeed, if you exclude Lancashire, it has pt0 
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lous impression. In Northumberland, Cum- 

duced * ceil Hachem, and Yorkshire, there is a 
Se siccity of representatives favourable to Home-rule ; 
‘need, there they are in a majority not far short of two to one. 
a all England been of this type, then England would have 
en Scotland, and would have responded to Mr. Gladstone's 
Il, as the harp responded to the old harper’s touch in “ The 
cae a the Last Minstrel.” But all England was not as 
Seuland, and highly as we esteem Mr. Gladstone’s genius, it 
jg well for her that it is not so. No great Empire could 
if there were no more of stability in it than would be 
implied by the fact that any really great man could change 
its purpose at will, even though he had failed to convince the 
; ore sturdy statesmen among his own party. A great State 
p ht not to be easily converted from one purpose to another ; 
the very fact that it could be thus easily converted would 
imply that it was not a great State, that it had not steadi- 
ness and massiveness enough to resist the impact of any 
one powerful character,—to require that minds of the most 
yarious type should b2 convinced before any great and 
inetrievable change of policy should be adopted. This 
js just the difference between a really great Kingdom and a 
all one of even the most hardy intelligence, like Scotland, 


exist, 


fe faslance. The Scotch are a canny, as well as an educated 
people, but they are too much cast in the same mould to resist 


the gust which such a magician as Mr. Gladstone can bring 
down from their mountains upon them. Even the North of 
England responds too easily to the same influence. But in 
Lancashire, where the capitalist is hardly to be distinguished 
from the artisan, or the artisan from the capitalist ; in the 
Midlands, where there is that deep distrust of sudden and 
sensational change to which all the great interpreters of the 
genuine English character, from Shakespeare to George Eliot, 
have given powerful expression; in London, where the con- 
centration of popular life seems to proclaim loudest of all how 
constant and conservative are the aims of the people; and in the 
South and West, where the historic feeling appears to be fed by 
the traditions of invasion and of its dangers which no other 
section of the nation has felt so keenly,—here it was at once found 
that Mr. Gladstone alone could not charm the people, charmed 
he never so wisely, that the popular inertia was far too great 
fora sudden change of policy of which some of the most 
trusted of the Liberal leaders did not approve. Had the 
United Kingdom been wax in Mr, Gladstone’s hands, in spite 
of the fact that not only the Conservative, but more than half 
the Liberal leaders were opposed to him, we confess that we 
should have regarded the United Kingdom as far too unstable 
in a political sense for the purposes of any great State. It is 
well to have confidence in tried leaders. But when, even of 
those who are on the side of progress, a majority are found to 
distrust profoundly the proposals of their chief, then we say a 
nation can hardly be truly great that is willing to hazard what 
that chief proposes. The people which, in such a case, is not 
found on the side of caution, is hardly likely to rank high 
among the nations of the earth. 

The second great lesson of the Elections is this,—that when 
any momentous change is at issue, the Irish vote counts virtually 
for nothing in Great Britain. Mr. Gladstone, in one of his recent 
Midlothian speeches, gave the Irish vote credit for having, in 
November last, turned the election of no less than forty British 
constituencies, We have now had the opportunity of weighing 
the Irish vote against the vote of the more cautious section 
of the Liberal Party, and the result is that the Irish vote is 
absolutely insignificant, almost infinitesimal in the comparison, 
Mr. Parnell did his best to support Mr. Gladstone’s candidates 
throughout Great Britain. The party whom he had proclaimed 
in November to be desirous only of condemning Irishmen to 
chains, to prison, and to death, he described in July, though 
under the guidance of the same leader, as the party for 
which Irish patriots should exert themselves to the utmost. 
Lord Hartington, Mr. Goschen, and Mr. Chamberlain took a 
totally opposite view from Mr. Gladstone’s; and, in spite 
of Mr. Parnell and his Irish following, the Home-rule Party 
lost ground everywhere from Lancashire to Cornwall. In 
london, the resistance to violent change is in the proportion 
of 52 to 11, or nearly five to one. In the English boroughs 
generally, it is in the proportion of 165 to 60, or in the propor- 
tion of two and three-quarters to one. In the English counties, 
itis in the proportion of 169 to 65, or more than the proportion 
oftwo and a half to one. When this has been the result of trans- 
ferring the Unionist vote to the side of resistance to change, even 
though simultaneously the Irish vote was transferred to the 
fide of change, we need not for the future regard the Irish 
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vote in Great Britain as formidable. It may be treated for the 
future as an insignificant quantity which can only attain real 
influence when all the other forces are all but perfectly balanced. 
This is a very valuable lesson of the Elections, and one which 
we hope that the country will not soon forget. 

Again, we may learn from the Elections that under house- 
hold suffrage, even within the first years of its application to 
the counties, the distrust exhibited by the counties of a great 
and sudden change is not much less than that exhibited 
by the boroughs. In Scotland, the distrust of the county 
voters is even greater than that exhibited by the boroughs. 
But in the whole of Great Britain the reluctance of the new 
county voters to accede to a sudden and violent change on 
which even the Liberal leaders are not agreed, has been 
emphatically expressed, so emphatically that we need have no 
fear for the future as to the cautiousness of the agrarian 
section of our population. Even though new to the exercise 
of the suffrage, and full of special hopes for its own future, it 
has cast its influence deliberately into the scale of caution. 
Even the artisans, who had gained their political privileges 
nearly twenty years sooner, have shown but little more indis- 
position to accede to dangerons change than the rural voters. 

But perhaps the most unique lesson of all those which the 
Elections have taught, is that in the most Radical of all the 
sections of the community, there is a very real and potent 
conservatism directly you come to touch on any issue which 
affects the strength and solidity of the State. It is im- 
possible to doubt that, in such constituencies as those of 
Birmingham, for example, or, to take in some respects a still 
stronger instance, those of the Hast End of London, the Radi- 
calism of the majority of the electors is Radicalism of the 
deepest dye. In Birmingham, the constituencies have for two 
generations prided themselves on their Radicalism, and some- 
times even vaunted it as Radicalism of a Republican type. Yet 
Birmingham has declared against the disruption with a force 
and a unanimity almost startling. It may, however, be said 
that in Birmingham the combined influence of such leaders 
as Mr, Bright and Mr. Chamberlain has been too weighty to 
leave much freedom of choice to constituencies which have so 
long prided themselves on these leaders. That cannot be said 
of the East End of London. Mr. Robson, for instance, a most 
popular and accomplished man, of great power of speech, who 
was returned for Bow and Bromley in the last Parliament by 
a large majority, was a deeply convinced Home-ruler; nor was 
there any leader of great traditional influence in that constitu- 
ency who took the other side. Yet Mr. Robson no sooner came 
to try his strength against the deep Unionist instinct which 
pervades the mass of one of the most Radical constituencies in 
the world, than he found his strength unequal to the effort, and 
was vanquished by the latent Constitutional conservatism of 
one of the most democratic of all possible constituencies. 
We maintain, then, that even where Conservatism of the old 
type,—Conservatism such as that on which the men of Kent 
and Sussex pride themselvyes,—has been entirely wanting, even 
where the constituency might be called ultra-democratic in the 
most emphatic sense of the word, even there a popular conser- 
vatism of a remarkable type has exhibited itself, in half- 
articulate protest against the effort of a great and famous 
statesman to try dangerous experiments on the organic unity 
of the body politic. And this we look upon as the best indi- 
cation of the solidity of the new democracy which has yet 
presented itself to British politicians. 





THE NEW VOTERS. 


ib their hearts, the Conservatives cannot really believe that 

any one with less than £100 a year willingly votes on 
their side. A victory in a popular constituency always astonishes 
them. They cannot restrain a feeling that by all the rules of 
reason and logic they ought to have lost. What inducement, 
they wonder, can the working men have to vote for them? 
Lord Beaconsfield, of course, never shared such notions as 
these. He saw, no doubt, the truth clearly ; but, perhaps, only 
because he was neither an Englishman nor a Conservative, and 
could view the game from outside. He knew that the pretended 
analogy of foreign democracies was no analogy at all, and that 
in England the people were no more likely to vote solidly and 
consistently in one mass for Radicals and Liberals, than were 
the voters on the narrower franchise. Yet his party never 
sincerely believed what he told them, and only followed him 
because they saw no other escape from their difficulties. The 


last extension of the franchise has again shown that he was 
right, and that in no condition of life do Englishmen vote as a 
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herd. The new voters,contrary to all expectation, do not vote 
solidly for the Liberals. The Tories always. fancied that they 
must do so because they are supposed to have nothing to lose, 
and ‘because the Liberals can promise most. Yet, as a matter 
of fact, the new voters use their judgments on questions that 
come before them just as the “classes” do. On the Unionist 
question, the rift is as deepamong them asit is in London clubs. 
Men with them are Unionists or Home-rulers, according to 
temperament, or the liability to be affected by a particular 
line of argument, just'as. they are elsewhere. Yet we do not 
believe that the Tories, in: spite of many lessons, will ever 
realise their position fully, or see what a great reservoir of 
Conservatism they have to draw upon, if they only know how. 
They are always liable: to sink baek into this position of think- 
ing that it stands to reason that’ the labourers must naturally 
vote against them; and that their only way to fight is by 
using all the influence of various kinds which they cancommand. 
And yet it is absolutely certain that the use of this influence— 
which really means either indivect. promises of payment or 
promotion, or else that veiled intimidation which the em- 
ployer always knows how to use on the employed—is the very 
means which will not accomplish the end. The voters partly 
suspect that promises and cajolery are being used to make 
them do something against their’ own interests, and partly 
think it a good joke to take in their. betters by voting against 
wishes tiresomely and persistently insisted upon. The in- 
timidation acts still more effectually and directly. Whatever 
the merits or whatever the voter’s own convictions, he feels he 
must vote against the intimidator, or the man whom he suspects 
of a desire to intimidate him, in order to show his own in- 
dependence. Englishmen are stubborn. None are more so 
than the labourer. When the squire and the parson let him 
alone, some of this stubbornness is kept for the active poli- 
ticians in his own rank of life who want his vote. When they 
do not it is all reserved to counteract his naturally conservative 
tendencies. What thus injures the Tory Party in the rural 
districts is the weakness of the Tory Party everywhere. If 
they had more faith, they would have more strength. This 
selfishness, this belief in a low ideal of human nature, this 
blind conviction that it is impossible that if the poor have the 
power they will not want to rob the rich, is what so often takes 
the heart out of Conservatism in England, and makes Conser- 
vatives always despair as a party at the slightest reverse, It is 
a pity, but perhaps not without its compensations, for though 
it will sound a paradox to politicians who share in Sir Henry 
Maine’s fears for government, it is none the less true that there 
is something of danger in the dogged want of sympathy with 
change which is natural to the labourers in the agricultural 
counties. 

It is very common for the people who believe in the Hodge 
of the comic papers to fancy that the labourer has no ideas on 
political questions, and that he is absolutely ignorant of the pur- 
poses for which he chooses a Member. Asa matter of fact, those 
who know the labourer best, know that he is byno meansthe kind 
of person who fancies that he is to get'a cow for nothing. They 
can, nevertheless, understand how to many people it is absolutely 
incomprehensible that the labourer should be able to understand 
the issue at a General Election, The labourer in England has 
very strongly a trait, common to country-people in all lands,— 
he is intensely sensitive to ridicule, He is pathetically nervous 
at the idea of talking about something in which he may make 
a blunder, and so he resolutely refuses to appear to know any- 
thing about politics. Still, though not articulate to those above 
him, he generally takes a definite view, which, rightly or wrongly, 
satisfies himself. His reasons, if he explained them to people 
who use a different political language, might seem ridiculous, 
or such as to show he had not grasped the situation. Yet, 
because his politics are thus often inarticulate to us, it would 
be very foolish to assume that his views, if he could have them 
translated, would not represent something perfectly reasonable 
and tenable. It has been said that at this Election the new 
voters have everywhere taken very little interest in the issue 
before the country. We doubt this: In many plaees the ex- 
treme difficulty of getting at the rural voters and of explaining 
to them the real issue accounts for this apparent indifference. 
When the hay is on the ground, as it has been throughout the 
time when the meetings were being held, and when men stop 
in the fields till $ or 9 o’clock at night, it has been: almost im- 
possible for a Unionist who has: been: attacking a sitting Home- 
rule Member to get at: the:constituency. Mr. Evelyn Ashley, 
in:a letter in the Zimes of Tuesday, tells how he fought: the 
Unionist battle:in North Dorset, and how he reduced his very 
powerful opponent’s: majority from 1,489 to 235, and this 





ea © 
though he was only a fortnight in the field, and abo} 
without organisation. We believe him implicitly wie 
says that had he been able to get the labourers to ae 
and to lay the case before them, he would have gained the 
He might have added, too, that the season of the. wai 
closed a means of argument other than meetings which = 
found very popular with the new voters in the autumn L 
the country during the summer, the labourer has no time te 
read. In the long November evenings, he read with an eg : 
ness which surprised those who knew his habits, the political 
leaflets which were showered upon him, In July, he has 
little time to himself; and a man who has been ‘an 
in the hot sun all day is too sleepy for even the most seductiy 
of political literature: And yet, with all these drawbacks in 
how many cases has the attempt to reach the agricultural 
labourer, and to put before him the Unionist arguments, been 
successful beyond all expectation! There was nothing els 
but Unionist arguments to make the labourers desert'a map 
so deservedly popular as Sir Thomas Acland in West Somerset. 
and yet they undoubtedly did desert him. As remarkabls 
was Lord William Compton’s defeat in Warwickshire. Not only 
wealthy himself, but exerting a great aristocratic influencg 
supported by Mr. Joseph Arch and the Labourers’ Union 
organisation, combining, in fact, every shade of Liberal jp. 
fluence in an extremely popular and engaging personality, he 
yet had to learn that a great number of the labourers who 
voted for him last time had made up their minds that Home 
rule was not for the good of the country. That they should 
have done so has astonished many a Unionist, and mad 
him feel half-ashamed that he had ever feared for the 
result, Yet such fears were not unnatural when the temper 
with which the Unionist arguments were often met by the 
more active and more talkative labourers can be represented by 
such phrases as the following :—‘ Your arguments are all very 
well. If Home-rule would be what you say, it would bea bad 
thing. But we donot believe you are representing it fairly, for 
if what you tell us is Home-rule were really so, we are sure Mr, 
Gladstone would never have proposed anything of the kind! 
This, though at first sight unpromising, proved, we believe, in 
many cases the first step to political conversion; for when a man 
was shown that Lord Hartiagton, Mr. Bright, Mr. Chamber. 
lain, and Mr. Jesse Collings represented the Home-rule pro- 
posals in the same way, and that this view could be fortified 
from Mr, Gladstone’s own speeches, the man who took up the 
position we have stated was really won. 

On. the whole, the manner in which the new voters in 
England have stood the test of the General Election has been 
full of the highest hope. They and their earlier enfranchised 
fellows in the towns have proved that the English masses—to 
use once again that unnatural and unhappy contrast which we 
hope may now be banished from politics for ever—can be 
relied on to show themselves no less patriotic and no 
less resolute than the classes above them; and to show 
also that they are perfectly willing to recognise and to 
take up that “burden of Empire,” with all its high duties 
and responsibilities, which till now has not been directly 
theirs. The most critical Election that has ever taken place in 
English history came upon them suddenly and unexpectedly. 
Men who had only once voted before in their lives, who had 
only six months ago been recruited into the service of the 
State, and whose political education had hardly begun, were 
called upon to decide on a question of supreme importance; on 
a question which many thought it utterly hopeless to make 
them understand ; on a question where, it is true, argument 
and common-sense were on one side, if the issue were only 
understood, but where the dazzling rhetoric, the eamest- 
ness, and the passionate vehemence of the great hero 
of the English democracy were on the other. A states 
man whom they were entreated to follow as “the only 
man who had ever done anything for the working classes,’ 
asked them to trust him and to help him to do justice to those 
of their own kind who were struggling and oppressed. His 
opponents had nothing but dull facts and common-sense argu- 
ments with which to meet this appeal ; and those for the most 
part arguments which seemed by their nature to precludes 
reliance upon the feelings of mercy and justice which 
been so passionately invoked. Conciliation and: Coercion was 
the cry everywhere, And yet the majority of the new voters, 
to their eternal honour, proved their political infancy so full of 
sense and patriotism, that they let go by unheeded the appeals 
to their class-prejudices and to their emotions, and. chos 
instead, the harder and seemingly less generous policy, 
onreason rather than on sentiment, on’ conviction rather than 
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on despair. As the trial was severe, so is the honour due to 
she new voters lasting and conspicuous. 





THE PRIVY COUNCIL AND THE COLONIES. 


NTHUSIASTS for Imperial Federation, when they tell 
E us that the only bonds which unite the Colonies and the 
Mother-country are bonds of sentiment, are somewhat too apt 
to overlook the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. They 
forget that this, the latest offshoot from that fountain of 
justice which remains in the Royal Prerogative, is not only a 
signifieant and impressive symbol of Imperial unity, but a prac- 
tical and actual bond, unobserved and uncommented on, only 
because it binds without friction and links without strain. Ina 
Court, where three hundred million subjects of the Queen may 
be suitors, the Lords of the Council review decisions from every 
quarter of the globe. To the Orders that embody their reports, 
lands and cities as diverse as Victoria and Hong Kong, as Delhi 
and Quebec, submit without a sense of subjection and without 
acomplaint. The codes and the customs they administer are 
as numerous and as dissimilar as the ‘races that demand their 
justice. The customs of an Asian village community, or the 
doctrines of the Koran, may be within their purview in one suit; 
inthe next, they may be considering judicially the Roman Law 
which South Africa inherited fromthe Datch. The customary 
law of ancient France, though discarded in the land that gave 
itbirth, must still be applied by them to Canada and the Mau- 
ritius; while from the Colonies of the Southern Hemisphere 
may come cases that call for a knowledge of demurrers, and of 
those intricate forms of special pleading, that have ceased to 
be living law in England. No Court in the world, not even the 
Supreme Court of the United States of America, has a juris- 
diction so vast and so many-sided. The great tribunal of the 
New World may claim to be more English, since in it the prin- 
ciples of the Common Law are always paramount; but as a 
Court of Law, measured by the extent of its review, the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council has no rival in the world. Like 
the Supreme Court, it has functions other than those of Courts 
such as sit at Westminster. They must merely administer the 
laws that come before them. The Judicial Committee can, 
as each particular case arises, go behind the law, and decide not 
only on the facts and the merits, but whether or not the law 
itself is valid. In a recent case, “ Powell v. the Apollo Candle 
Company,” 10 App., Cas. 282, a trading Company in Sydney 
considered that a Customs duty had been levied in a-way 
which the Act of the Imperial Parliament constituting the 
Colonial Assembly did not allow. The aetion by the Custom- 
House officers to obtain the money, heard on appeal at: White- 
hall, raised the supremely important political, not legal, point, 
—Was a certain duly enacted law of the Parliament of New 
South Wales a valid law? In the particular case, the Court 
decided that it was ; but they had complete power, if they had 
been of that opinion, to say it was not. There are students of 
our law and Constitution who, eager for a closer union with 
the Colonies, deem that it is by a strengthening of this already 
important link that the Federation movement might ‘best gain 
its only practicable ends. The Privy Council is that part of the 
Constitution which is already closely in touch with our fellow- 
subjects beyond sea. Why not, then, increase the union at this 
point of junction? The Privy Council, again, is that part of 
the Constitution which is most easily capable of development, 
—the part where changes can be made without revolution. 
Why not, then, take advantage of this:power of development ? 
The advantages that might accrue from the existence of such 
powers were wisely taken into account by Lord Brougham, or 
by the draftsman of the Act 3 and 4 William IV., cap. 41, by 
which the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council was estab- 
lished. He was determined that the Committee should not 
petrify into a mere judicial tribunal, and'so inserted the far- 
seeing provision that ‘it should be lawful for his Majesty to refer 
to the said Judicial Committee for hearing or consideration any 
such other matters whatsoever as his Majesty should think fit.” 
The capabilities of expansion thus preserved for the Judicial 
Committee have, in regard to the Colonies, been utilised in a 
most striking manner within the last few months by an Order 
in Council of April 3rd. The correspondence which led to the 
Order has recently been published in a Blue-book by the 
Colonial Office, and well deserves the attention of all students 
of our Constitution. 

The circumstances connected with this correspondence are 
the following. The Colony of Queensland has a Parliament, 
established in the year 1859, consisting of two Houses,—the 
Legislative Council, formed of thirty-four Members, nominated 





for life by the Crown; and the Legislative Assembly, comprising 
fifty-five Members, elected by manhood suffrage. In 1884, and 
again in 1885, “a Bill to provide for the payment of the -ex- 
penses ‘incurred by Members of the Legislative Assembly in 
attending Parliament” was sent up by the Lower House to the 
Legislative Council, and was there rejected. The Legislative 
Assembly very naturally were determined not to accept this 
defeat as final, and, though unable to challenge the decision as 
it stood, they found means to raise the question in a manner 
more advantageous to their claims than the presentment of a 
single Bill. Accordingly, they inserted in the Estimates of 
1885, under the heading of “ The Legislative Assembly’s 
Establishment,” an item of £7,000 for “ expenses of Members,” 
to be paid under the same conditions as those proposed in 
the Bill already twice rejected by the Legislative Council. 
When the annual Appropriation Bill came up for the eon- 
currence of the Legislative Council, that body strack out 
the Establishment items which had been transferred from 
the defeated Bills. The next step was for the Legislative 
Assembly to disagree with the amendments thus made. This 
they did, giving notice of their action in a message which not 
only shows great controversial ability on so vexed a point of 
Constitutional law, but which is couched in language of 
quiet dignity, and displays a temper worthy of the occasion. 
They declare that “it has been generally admitted that 
in British Colonies in which there are two branches of the 
Legislature, the legislative functions of the Upper House cor- 
respond with those of the House of Lords, while the Lower 
House exercises the rights and powers of the House of 
Commons.” They-go on to say that the analogy is recognised 
in their Standing Orders, and in the form of preamble used in 
Money Bills. They then assert the general principle that no 
non-representative body can interfere with taxation; and after 
quoting the words of the resolution of the House of Commons 
of July 3rd, 1678, as to all aids and supplies being in their 
“sole gift,” they end with a dignified and weighty representa- 
tion of the injury which will be done to public business by a 
rejection of the supplies for the year. The Upper House reply 
in a style not below the occasion. They declare that they neither 
“ arrogate to themselves the position of being a reflex of the 
House of Lords, nor recognise the Legislative Assembly as 
holding the same relative position to the House of Commons.” 
They further deny that the fact quoted by the Lower‘House, 
that on a somewhat similar occasion the law officers of the 
Crown (Sir John Coleridge and Sir George Jessel) had advised 
that the New Zealand Legislative Council could not amend a 
Money Bill, is binding on them, beeause the Constitutions are 
materially different. They next refuse to admit the weight 
of the statement that no nominated Council has ever amended 
a’ Money Bill, because they ‘say no similar case has ever arisen ; 
and theyend by declaring that “the annexing of any clause 
to:a Bill of Supply the matter of which is foreign to, and 
different from, the matter of the said Bill of Supply, is un- 
parliamentary, and tends to the destruction of Constitutional 
government, and the item which includes the payment of 
Members’ expenses is of the nature of a ‘ tack.’” 

While the Legislative Council thus insist on their amend- 
ments, they suggest a way out of the difficulty by the 
appointment of a Joint Select Committee of both Houses, to 
consider “the condition of public business in consequence of 
no supplies having been granted to her Majesty for the service 
of the current financial year.” ‘The Committee was appointed, 
and reported that a case should be prepared, and a joint ad- 
dress presented to the Queen asking that the case might'be 
referred to the opinion of the Privy Council. Steps were 
immediately taken by the Governor, Sir Anthony Musgrave, 
to carry out this decision. An elaborate statement, including 
all the necessary documents, was prepared and forwarded to 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies. In his letter 


‘explaining the occasion of the reference, the Governor of 


Queensland brings before the Secretary of State the great 
importance of getting a decision from the Privy Council. 
He seems to have forgotten the clause in 3 and 4 William IV., 
eap. 41, authorising general references to the Judicial Com- 
mittee, and appears to fancy that that body is only a Court 
of Law, for he says that “even if there does exist some 
difficulty in bringing these questions before them as a 
Court except by proceedings in the nature of an appeal,” he 
yet “* cherishes the hope that there may be found some mode 
of eliciting their judgment as the legal advisers of her 
Majesty in Council on points of great importance in Colonial 
and Constitutional law.” Yet, as a matter of fact, the attain- 
ment of this hope, which Sir Anthony Musgrave deems 
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almost too good to be possible, was not only quite justifiable, 
but formally and strictly legal. The Judicial Committee 
can, without any extra-Constitutional innovation, be used as a 
Board of reference in matters of high political importance 
throughout the Empire. It would be novel, doubtless, to use 
it so, but it would be no revolution. Most fortunately, the 
Colonial Office was wise enough to see this. They referred the 
matter to the Judicial Committee, and a valuable function 
latent in the body politic was forthwith called into activity. 
The Committee to which, in the present case, the dispute was 
referred was representative, and not unworthy of the occasion. 
It consisted of the Lord President (Lord Spencer), the 
Lord Chancellor (Lord Herschell), the Duke of Rich- 
mond, Lords Aberdare, Blackburn, and Hobhouse, and Sir 
Richard Couch. Their decision was in favour of the 
Legislative Assembly. It could hardly have been otherwise, 
for it is evident that not only was the weight of legal and 
constitutional policy entirely on their side, but that even on 
narrower and more technical grounds they were entitled to 
the victory. The Committee was asked to settle two ques- 
tions,—(1), “‘ Whether the Constitution Act of 1867 confers 
on the Legislative Council powers co-ordinate with those of 
the Legislative Assembly in the amendment of all Bills, 
including Money Bills; (2), “whether the claims of the 
Legislative Assembly, as set forth in their message of 
November 12th, are well founded.” The answers were 
explicit. The Committee decided that the first question 
should be answered in the negative, the second in the affirmative. 
Tn fact, they were asked, ‘‘ Are the Upper and Lower Houses 
to consider themselves, as regards their functions, Lords and 
Commons?” and the reply was, “ Yes,”—a reply which in 
substance accurately corresponds with the phrase of a recent 
and most able text-writer on the Constitution, who lays it down 
(Dicey’s “ Law of the Constitution,” p. 103) that the Colonial 
Legislatures are, “ within their own sphere, copies of the 
Imperial Parliament.” The importance of the decision in 
itself, as bearing on the Colonies, is immense. It leaves the 
Lower Houses supreme in the sense that the House of Com- 
mons is supreme. It enables them, also, to boast that they 
have won this supremacy as the Lower House at Westminster 
won it, after a struggle, and not by the explicit words of a 
Constituent Act. They can feel that the power of the purse 
was not delegated to them, but claimed and conquered by 
them. And this will be felt not only in Queensland, but in 
every other Colony. The victory has, further, been accompanied 
with the most far-reaching consequences. All Colonial dead- 
locks may now have a peaceful and satisfactory issue in Eng- 
land. To quote again from Sir Anthony Musgrave’s letter,— 
** Almost all collisions and complications of any importance, 
in the administration of this group of Colonies at least, have 
arisen from conflicting views of the rights and privileges of the 
two Legislative Houses.” Much mischief, not only in Queens- 
land, but in other Colonies, may be avoided, he goes on to say, 
if an umpire is provided “in a body whose decision will be 
respected as entirely free from local or official bias,” and if “a 
precedent for reference of doubtful or disputed points ” is estab- 
lished. Englishmen just now are thinking a great deal about 
the Colonies. If they care to reflect on this new and silent 
development of their Constitution, they will not only notice that 
no great and healthy administrative or judicial body ever stops 
growing, but they will be able to consider whether it is not pos- 
sible that the Senatorial body which every one wants to get 
for the purpose of drawing the Colonies closer to the Mother- 
country, but nobody knows where to find without uprooting or 
revolutionising “ the capital institutions of the country,” may 
not, after all, exist among the Lords of the Council. 


THE LIBERAL CLERGY AND HOME-RULE. 


HE letters which we publish to-day from Mr. Fuller, of 
Bristol, from “A Radical Curate,” and from “A Country 
Curate,” all seem to us to show that, whether or not the latter 
part of our last week’s article had much weight, we hit the 
true reason for the enthusiasm of the Liberal clergy in Mr. 
Gladstone’s behalf, in the earlier part of that article. The 
enthusiasm for the Home-rule policy is, in fact, enthusiasm for 
Mr, Gladstone, and especially enthusiasm for the Christian side 
of Mr. Gladstone; enthusiasm for the policy of conquering 
Ireland by love, enthusiasm for the policy of going two miles 
with him who compels us to go with him a mile, enthusiasm for 
the policy of doing penance for our former injuries to Ireland, 
—in a single word, enthusiasm for all that is most characteristic 
in Mr, Gladstone’s action, including, we may say,—though 


ini 
none of these three clergymen, perhaps, would admit jt ity 
impulsiveness, its eager disregard of policy properly go ealled 
if by any chance Ireland might be charmed out of her sulley’ 
ness, We strongly suspected that this was the real charm of 
Mr. Gladstone’s policy for the Liberal clergy, and we are 
rejoiced to find that it is so. We heartily agree with them 
that all which has impelled Mr. Gladstone to take the cour, 
he has taken is noble in its essential nature and bias, But 
what we also assert of Mr. Gladstone's course as a statesman jn 
the present instance, we should assert equally of the politics of 
the clergy as a class,—that it lacks that most needful quality of 
statesmanship, prudence; that it is too much founded on d prigp; 
considerations ; that it misses the chief features of the imme. 
diate situation; that it elevates moral considerations which 
are in themselves noble, above those considerations drawn frog 
history and circumstance which can alone determine whether 
in reality the moral principles involved are applicable to the 
present crisis, and to the parties and leaders to whom Mr 
Gladstone proposes to apply them. The clergy as a body 
have little experience, as we said last week, in the conduct of 
affairs, and are too much disposed to think that in politics the 
noble motive is everything. Here, for instance, is ** A Radical 
Curate” telling us in an airy way that he does not care at all 
about the number of sixpences which Mr. Gladstone’s policy 
may cost; that we have taken so much more out of Ireland 
than we have put there,—which is, we suspect, the very 
opposite of the truth,—that a certain expenditure of that 
kind would only redress the balance. And, again, Mr, 
Fuller, in a still more airy fashion, says that he would not 
be afraid for the future of the Empire “ if the grant of Home 
rule to Ireland had proved the first step towards a grand 
federation of all the various peoples who own allegiance to the 
British Crown.” Just conceive the state of mind of a politician 
who is not afraid of exchanging a Constitution like ours, with 
a real centre, a practical efficiency, and a long experience 
to guide it, for a grand federation of peoples all over the 
globe, between many of whom there could be no possible com- 
munity of heart and mind in relation to either the aims or 
the methods of their policy. It is precisely airy remarks like 
these which make us so thankful for the comparative caution 
and conservatism of our new voters, who have not that com. 
plete detachment of mind from all the experience of the past 
which the clergy appear to get from their exclusive devotion 
to spiritual and moral functions. A man who would not be afraid 
of that of which Mr. Fuller tells us that he is not afraid, would, 
if he carried the same kind of eager ardour into mechanical 
experiment which he appears to carry into political experi- 
ment, not be afraid of trying a new pair of wings in a descent 
from the cross of St. Paul’s. When we observe the will- 
ingness of high-minded men to enter on wild political 
ventures, we must say that we thank God for the comparative 
timidity of our sagacious artisans and our homely agricultural 
labourers. 

But let us just put tersely the reason why we do think that 
Mr. Gladstone, in his sudden and newly-found remorse for 
the iniquities which brought about the Act of Union— 
iniquities which we have no desire at all to deny,—and his 
wish for the separate application of representative prin- 
ciples to a portion only of the United Kingdom,—has thrown 
to the winds considerations of moral prudence for which even 
reasoners like our Liberal clergymen should feel more respect 
than they do. In the first place, he appears to have put entirely 
out of his mind, what it seems to us he was bound to lay the 
greatest possible stress upon, the grave moral shortcomings of 
the party which is now supreme in Ireland,—a party which 
did its best to foil his own noblest endeavours on behalf of 
Ireland, instead of seconding him, and which has never 
recanted any of its ignoble precepts enjoining the boycotting 
and the cruel persecution of all anti-Parnellites. Now, say 
what you will of the iniquities which brought about the Act 
of Union and the duty of applying representative principles to 
such a geographical whole as Ireland, it cannot be and is not 
our duty so to hurry the attempt to rectify these grievances a 
to hand over Ireland bound hand and foot to the most reckless 
and unscrupulous party which has ever sat in the Parliamentof 
England. Evenon Mr. Gladstone’s own principles he ought to 
have settled the agrarian question on some solid foundation 
before even raising the Home-rule question. The predominant 
importance of the Land grievance was what he preached to 
all in 1881, and we all accepted his teaching as the most 
impressive and practical of political truths. Nay, much 


latter than 1881, only last year, he used an argument for 





extending household suffrage to Ireland which, in ou 
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opinion, should have absolutely precluded him from proposing 
Home-rule in 1886,—we refer to the argument that if house- 
hold suffrage placed the minority of the Irish people at the 
mercy of the majority, they would yet have the majority of 
the Scotch and English people to rely on, to save them from any 
infringement of their rights. That seems to us to imply that 
at that time Mr. Gladstone had not even thought of delegating to 
a purely Irish Parliament the power of dealing with the liberties 
of Irishmen ; for if he did contemplate it then,—which we are 
sure that he did not,—that argument would have been one 
that lured the Irish minoriiy to a false confidence in the power 
of English and Scotch representatives to shield them from in- 
justice. We say, then, that in hurrying on Home-rule at such 
3 pace as this, with the agrarian difficulty quite unsettled, and 
the Parnellite Party still controlling the National League and 
making of it an instrument of gross injustice, Mr. Gladstone 
cast to the winds considerations of prudence which ought to 
have had the greatest moral claim on his mind, and 
not on his mind only, but on the mind of those Liberal 
clergy who support his cause so enthusiastically. Even 
if we were to grant,—which we cannot,—all that is said as to 
the wrongs of Ireland, and all that is said as to the righteous- 
ness of accepting the verdict of representative institutions,—it 
js impossible to pretend that the fitting moment for acting upon 
such principles as these is such a moment as the present. 
The wrongs of the Act of Union are old enough. Even Mr. 
Gladstone himself does not propose simply to repeal the 
Union. The duty of conceding to a mere portion of the United 
Kingdom what a majority of the representatives of that por- 
tion demand, has been a duty never yet recognised as obligatory 
by any British statesman ; and even if in the case of Ireland 
it could be shown to be a duty, it would not be a duty so 
imperative as to override the much more obvious duty of 
seeing that no gross tyranny should be thereby established 
and sanctioned. It simply cannot be right and timely to 
seize a moment in which there is no reasonable prospect that 
an Irish Parliament would do justice to the Irish minority, 
to bring that Parliament into existence. So far as we can 
see, the principles which Mr. Gladstone and the Liberal 
clergy have ia common, could not be applied to Ireland in the 
manner in which Mr, Gladstone proposed to apply them, with- 
out inflicting on a considerable part of the Irish people a far 
more grievous and deliberate wrong than any which Mr. 
Gladstone’s policy is intended to remedy. We can admire 
both Mr. Gladstone’s motives and the motives of the Liberal 
clergy in their enthusiastic support of him. But we cannot 
admire that capacity which they display of ignoring fitness and 
opportuneness in the choice of means and of occasions for 
putting them in force. And yet ignoring such fitness and 
opportuneness often means, and assuredly means in this case, 
ignoring the most imperious claims of justice. 

THE NEW EXTRADITION TREATY. 
wes Mr. Lowell left us, it seemed as though there could 

never be any compensation for the loss of him. Mr. 
Phelps has taught us that there are some advantages in having 
alawyer as the representative of the United States. When 
hecame here, he found that negotiations for anew Extradition 
Treaty had been going on between the two Governments for 
nine years, and, but for the intervention of an expert, might 
probably have gone on for nine more. The reason was that 
the scope of the proposed Treaty had been needlessly 
enlarged. Extradition, as Mr. Phelps justly remarks, is 
not a process which can profitably be applied to all crimes 
justly punishable by law. Many of them are ‘ beneath 
the dignity of a Treaty between nations,” and, ‘“ having 
different definitions and degrees under different statutes, are 
likely, if embraced in such a Treaty, to be fruitful of contro- 
versy.” This had been the case with the Treaty Mr. Phelps 
found on the stocks, ‘The discussion had been principally 
in regard to minor offences and details of procedure.” Mean- 
Thile, the essential object of an Extradition Treaty had been 
ost sight of in the search after an impossible perfection, and 
“the constant escape of criminals in flagrant cases in respect 
‘o which there would be no dispute, had become a scandal to 
doth countries.” Mr. Phelps at once put his shoulder to the 
wheel, and the result is that a Treaty providing for the extra- 
dition of persons charged with any one of four crimes over and 
above those provided for by the Treaty of 1842 now awaits 
ratification, The crimes in question are “ manslaughter, burg- 
‘ary, embezzlement, and malicious injuries to property whereby 
‘he life of any person shall be endangered.” 
It is thie last addition that chiefly concerns Englishmen. 





The employment of dynamite for criminal purposes has been 
encouraged by the impunity accorded to those who make use 
of it, provided that they can once get to the United States. 
That is the country to which they have naturally gone, being 
ordinarily that from which they have come in the first 
instance, and once there, they have felt safe. In future 
they may still feel at home, but they will no longer 
feel safe, They will have changed the sky, but they 
will not have outrun the constable. They will be liable 
to be given up on demand, and to undergo in England the 
just penalties of the crimes committed there. ‘here is no 
need to dwell on the importance of this amendment to the 
existing Treaty. The threats of the dynamite party in the 
United States may mean nothing. But if they do mean 
nothing, experience has shown that it is from no moral un- 
willingness on their part to carry them out. It is not their 
conscience that stands in the way, but their dislike to being 
banged. They would be quite ready to make their actions 
square with their professions, if brave deeds involved no more 
personal risk than brave words. Consequently, everything that 
increases the danger to which the dynamiter is exposed increases 
our security against this particular form of attack. What our own 
police can do in this way has already been done, but the authors 
of dynamite outrages are often not identified until some time 
after the offence has been committed, and they have commonly 
used the interval thus afforded them to make good their escape 
to the United States. Once there, they are secure against 
arrest. Their crime is not precisely murder, for it may not 
involve even an attempt at the destruction of life. It is 
exactly what the new Treaty describes it, a malicious injury 
to property whereby the life of some person may be endangered. 
The object is to terrify, and so long as this object can be 
attained with no undue personal risk, the cost to others is not 
counted. What the new Treaty does, is to add this element 
of personal risk. The English police will no longer have to 
collect their evidence and draw their conclusions in the few 
hours which is all that intervenes between the commission of 
the crime and the escape of the criminal. They can draw up 
their case at leisure, in the full assurance that for the purposes 
of criminal justice, England and the United States are now 
but one country. 

It has been suggested that this agreeable picture is really 
deprived of all its charm by the fourth article of the Treaty. 
*“ No fugitive criminal,” says this clause, “ shall be surrendered 
under the provisions of the said Treaty [that of 1842], or of 
this Convention, if the crime in respect of which his surrender 
is demanded be one of a political character.” Dynamite out- 
rages are crimes of a political character. Consequently, the 
fugitive criminal who has committed them will not be 
surrendered. Mr. Phelps’s observations on this article seem 
to us to meet this objection very completely. ‘The pro- 
vision,” he says,“ that no surrender shall be made for a politi- 
cal offence is unnecessary.” But the reason that makes it 
unnecessary also makes it harmless. The exclusion of political 
offences is simply an instance of a universal rule to which all 
Extradition Treaties are subject. It rests with the Government 
from which the surrender is demanded to determine whether 
the alleged crime is or is not covered by this standing ex- 
ception. If Article 4 had not been included in the Conven- 
tion, the United States Government would equally have been 
bound to consider in each case what the character of the 
crime was, and if they were of opinion that it was 
political, to refuse the demand for surrender. Consequently, 
Mr. Phelps has reason on his side when he says that the inser- 
tion of the clause “can do no harm, and its omission may 
excite comment.” If the United States Government should 
hereafter show a pervarse determination to extend the defini- 
tion of political offences so as to make the term cover the very 
crimes which it is the object of the Convention to deal with, 
they can attain their purpose in a simpler and less offensive 
way. By Article 7, the Convention is to continue in force 
*‘ until one or other of the high contracting parties shall signify 
a wish to terminate it, and no longer.” It must be presumed 
that the United States Government do not, at the moment of 
concluding a Treaty, mean it to remain inoperative. If 
they do, why were they not content to go on as they have 
been going on for nine years past? Instead of this, they have 
suddenly breathed a new purpose into these heretofore languid 
negotiations, and undertaken to surrender criminals whose 
offences, when they come to be defined, are exactly those of 
which dynamiters are guilty. It is inconceivable that a 
Government should conclude such a Convention with the inten- 
tion of saying on the very first occasion when it is appealed 
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to:—‘It is true that this is a.case of malicious injury to pro- 
perty whereby life has. been endangered ; but since we choose 
to regard the crime as one of a political character, we cannot 
give. you. up your man.’ If from any sudden change in 
popular feeling, the United States Government did do any- 
thing so foolish, England would only have to signify her 
wish to terminate. the Convention. She herself would 
be no worse off than before its conclusion, while the 
United States Government would lose the benefit of that por- 
tion of the first article which relates to embezzlement,—an 
offence which the neighbourhood of Canada makes incon- 
veniently safe, and, by consequence, inconveniently common. 
We.can see no reason, therefore, in the fears which have been 
expressed as to the effect of Article 4; while if these fears are 
unfounded, there is a distinct advantage in its insertion. Even 
in the United States Senate there may be politicians who have 
an.eye to the Irish vote, and, had the. clause been left out, its 
omission would have furnished these gentlemen with a useful 
text. As it is, they can comfort their Irish friends with the 
hope that in each particular case the Government will be 
pliable, and in this way the ratification of the Convention may 
be the more easily secured. 





THE WESLEYAN DISPUTE. 
A ape part which the clergy and ministers of religion should 


take in politics is a question which always excites interest 

in clerical circles, and unless the whole sect belongs to one party 
in the State, is a very difficult question to settle. Some of 
the more stalwart of the Nonconformist sects have consistently 
attached themselves to Liberalism in a party sense time out of 
mind. Their ministers have spoken on party platforms with a 
vehemence of party feeling which lost nothing in well-turned 
Biblical expression. Such men have been known to refer to 
their “ weak-kneed Wesleyan brethren,” among whom existed 
a well-known “general understanding” that no Wesleyan 
minister should engage in party politics. But the question of 
Union or Home-rule has cut deep. The tide of political 
feeling has run above the ordinary high-water mark. Dis- 
tinguished men who laughed at the Wesleyans for being 
weak-kneed on Disestablishment, have written and spoken 
against Mr. Gladstone, and, for aught we know, have voted 
against him; while in the Wesleyan: body itself the general. 
understanding has.developed. into a general disagreement, no 
less. widespread than the original understanding. The ball 
was opened by the Irish Methodist Conference, which passed 
a very vigorous address in favour of the Legislative Union 
between Great Britain and Ireland, and a no less pathetic appeal 
to their English brethren to support a cause which, in the 
opinion, of the Conference, involves not only party politics, but 
“morality, liberty, and the social as well as the religious welfare 
of: the people.’ This was followed by the publication of a 
pamphlet in the same sense by the “ venerable and venerated 
Mr. Arthur,” an ex-President of the Wesleyan Conference, and 
one of the most influential leaders among Methodists. The case 
was further complicated by the efforts of certain Irish Methodist 
ministers who spoke in different parts of England for the Loyal 
and Patriotic Union, and the rivalries of two, if not three, 
religious newspapers. Last, and not least, the President of 
the Wesleyan Conference, who, when appealed to for his 
opinion, had expressed himself strongly in favour of the 
“ general understanding,’ wrote a letter no less strong, dated 
“ Methodist Conference, Dublin,’ in favour of a Conservative 
candidate. This, of course, produced an outburst on the other 
side. Letters and telegrams flew about from distinguished 
ministers for and against Parliamentary candidates, culminating, 
as we think, in a telegram in which Mr, Arthur, the eminent 
man before referred to, said :—* Had I a thousand votes, they 
would be given against any Disunionist, and especially a Wesleyan 
one.” The last hit, if we may be allowed to say so, seems 
to an outsider the unkindest. cui of all. It will not surprise 
our readers, therefore, to learn that there has been the usual 
crop. of paragraphs and leaders of the most sprightly and 
sarcastic tone, in which “ our Tory brethren” and “ our Home- 
tule friends” are given thrusts which strike home in a way 
that only friendly thrusts: can strike. Thus, the President of 
the Conference defends himself by saying that his letter was a 
private and confidential communication, not intended for 
pablication; and the rival journal, of course, comments on 
this.in the most lively strain :— 
“We hasten,” it says, ‘to give the utmost publicity to this 
gratifying information, and'can only regret that the President so far 





an hour, would. be: consigned to the waste-paper basket. The 
and character of the letter were admirably adapted to the use f, 
which Mr. Atkinson [the candidate] wanted it, and, as it was es 
marked ‘ private,’ he was guilty of no breach of confidence jn givin 
it prompt publicity. We hope this incident will teach the Presidg : 
to write ‘strictly private and confidential’ at the the head of ey, = 
political letter which he may pen hereafter to a political frieng ; 
the midst of a General Election. Perhaps the best plan of all will be 
to abstain entirely from writing such letters until electoral contest 
are over. In the meantime, the President’s letter has been reprinted 
as a political leaflet by our active Conservative friends, and used ql} 
over the country to prejudice the claims of Methodist candidates fo, 
Parliament.” 


The present state of the controversy is that a circular hag 

been issued inviting Wesleyan ministers to sign an address of 

sympathy with Mr. Gladstone, which was signed by four hundred 

Wesleyan ministers in three days, while a hundred and fifty 

more who approve the address only declined to sign it jp 

deference to the “ general understanding.” On the other 

side, great pressure has been brought to bear to induce al] 

Wesleyan ministers to sign a new political pledge “ to abide by 

the general understanding which has hitherto prevailed among 

us.” As the Wesleyan Methodist Conference is taking place 

this week and next in London, we anticipate that the matte 

will not stop precisely where it is, and that some further 

amenities may be expected. 

In such a case, it would be presumptuous for an outsider to 

say who is right and who is wrong. There will, of course, be 

a difference of opinion in the Wesleyan body as to who 

first broke the “general understanding.” But apart from 

the particular squabble, the matter raises some very ine 

teresting questions. We commented last week on the 

motives of the Liberal clergy in not deserting Mr. Glad. 

stone, in common with the Liberal laity. Some of the 

reasons we then gave for their action apply equally to the 

Wesleyan ministers who have adopted his policy. But the 

action of the Liberal clergy does not raise any storm in the 

Church of England, as the action of the Home-rule ministers 

has done among the Wesleyans. This is, we believe, because 

the clergy took no one with them but themselves, whereas the 

action of the ministers probably divided their congregations into 

two dissentient bodies. Again, the political action of the clergy 

of any sect is likely to depend greatly upon the interests of 

the Church to which they belong ; and we suspect that it is 

because the Gladstonian ministers believe that now, more 

than ever, Methodism must be advanced by getting hold 
of the democracy that they are so anxious that influential 
Methodists should not support Tory candidates. Another 
thing which strikes us about the controversy is the 

religious zeal with which it is carried on on both sides 

Not content with appealing to political considerations, both 
sides appeal, we think somewhat too freely, to abstract ideas, 
such as liberty, morality, humanity, and religion. Both sides 
are anxious to prove that this is a religious, and not a political 
question. But this only shows the extreme difficulty of the 
case. Political questions may at the same time have the 
narrowest party character and the widest mora] and social 
significance. No one, we imagine, would at the present day 
accuse a clergyman who preached on the slave-trade of 
trenching upon party politics; but we imagine that a clergy: 
man who proposed to preach the same sermon in the Southem 
States of America immediately before the war, or in Liverpool 
during the agitation for the abolition of the slave-trade, would 
have had to make up his mind to brave that accusation, or not 
to preach his sermon. For our parts we should heartily 
approve of his preaching it ; but we should not say the sameif 
he introduced party politics of any less serious moral signifi- 
cance into his pulpit addresses. For the most part we think 
that ministers of religion should express their own political 
mind quite freely out of the pulpit, but should take the 
greatest pains not to break friendship with political opponents 
unless the deepest moral interests of mankind were ai stake. 








“ UNREAL WORDS” IN RELIGIOUS BELIEF. 

F any one idea has been common to the religious and to the 
sceptical thinkers on religious subjects in this curious 
century of ours,—a. century in which the most profoundly reli- 
gious men have shown their deep appreciation of the serious 
character of religious difficulties, and in which the most profound 
sceptics have shown their equally deep appreciation of the depth 
of the religious element in our nature,—that common idea has 
been the duty of not using “unreal words” on religious subjects. 





forgot human nature.as to imagine that such a letter, written at such 





Cardinal Newman was the first to inculcate this, in one of the 
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earliest and finestofhis Oxford sermons. Carlyle’s whole teaching 
as founded upon it, and directed against the slightest “ unve- 
racity ” of thought in confronting those Eternities and Immensi- 
ties in treating of which, to the mind of the present writer at least, 
he so often sinned against his own doctrine. Mr. Ruskin has 
echoed the same warning in every one of the many planes of 
thought with which he has concerned himself. Sir James 
Stephen has harped on the same lesson in that remarkable book 
on “ Liberty, Fraternity, Equality,” in which he endeavours to 
expose some of the falsehoods of modern political sentiment. 
Dr. Martineau, in sermon and essay alike, has dwelt on the same 
theme. He has warned the Evangelicals that they cannot 
yeally believe in the damnation of those with whom they dine 
and joke on the most cordial terms, and that if they profess to 
do so, either the sincerity of their belief or the cordiality of 
their social feelings will suffer as a consequence. Some 
of Professor Huxley’s lay sermons and essays have had for 
their main drift to make men more sincere in conforming 
their professions of faith to the implicit standard recognised in 
their highest actions. Mr, Spencer has taken religious people 
to task for the implicit contradictions in their creeds. Mr. 
Frederic Harrison has taxed Mr. Spencer with his fancy for 
“the ghost of religion.” And Sir James Stephen has found fault 
with the palpably fantastic pretensions of both Mr. Spencer’s 
gud Mr. Harrison’s gospels. Mr. Wilfrid Ward, in his very 
witty and intersting essays on “The Clothes of Religion” 
and “Pickwickian Positivism,” which he has just repub- 
lished from the National Review,* has insisted exclusively 
on the utter “unreality ” of popular Positivism, and has done 
so with so much power, that we doubt whether any one who 
reads his essays can for the future be again taken in by the 
religious side of Positivism, however tenaciously he may cling 
to the philosophical negations which it adopts. Indeed, 
the most impressive thing in his Little book is the demonstration 
he gives us that Mr. Frederic Harrison himself, while he refuses 
to give up the verbal phraseology in which the extraordinary 
pretensions of Positivism to a religious character appear to be 
ensbrined, yet himself explains away that phraseology so as to 
reduce the religious pretensions of the system to empty sounds. 
We do not, however, return to the subject in order to prick a 
bladder which has already quite collapsed. What with Sir 
James Stephen’s vigorous blows and Mr. Wilfrid Ward’s 
subtler irony, we are sure that the pretensions of Positivism to 
supply mankind with religious consolations and religious hopes 
in the hour of affliction and of death are pretty completely ex- 
ploded, and that we shall hear as little of them for some years 
to come as we are likely to hear of Mr. Spencer’s “ Infinite and 
Eternal Energy from which all things proceed.” These phantom 
creeds will never take the place of the real creeds, whether the 
real creeds hold their ground or not. The most these phantom 
creeds can do is to signal, as it were, impressively to mankind 
that even when the substance of a theology is wanting, the 
yearnings of men will create in its place some simulacrum of a 
creed to witness to the still unsatisfied want. They will not even 
tend to stimulate the philanthropic feelings, but rather, wethink, 
bring them into contempt. As Mr. Wilfrid Ward admirably says: 
—“To idealise the human race by picturing it, not as what it zs 
atits best, but as what it is nof,—to speak not of the beauty of 
human love and human goodness, but of a Supreme Being, a 

Providence, a Power, to whom we turn in death, whom we serve, 

aunique and mysterious conception, and the rest,—to idealise 

humanity, not by picturing ideal humanity, but by building up 
asort of god in its place,—is at once laughable and useless in 

kindling benevolence in any well-balanced mind. If I had a 

pet mouse, and wanted my neighbours to be kind to it, I might 

try and enlist their interest and sympathy by describing it.as 
the most ideal mouse I had ever seen, with all the qualities that 
can render a mouse attractive,—whatever those qualities may 
be. Bat if I were to lay stress on its enormous teeth, its long 
proboscis, its enormous size and strength, and to speak of it 
generally as though it were an elephant, my friends would 
probably think I had gone mad, and I should not succeed in 
arousing much affection or enthusiasm for my mouse. nd if 

I were to plead that my reason for exaggeration was my wish 

to kindle in them the excellent feeling of kindness and tender- 

ness for the mouse, they would perhaps say that I had not gone 
the right way to make them like a mouse by describing an 
tlephant.” The only effect of the attempt to magnify humanity 








o The Clothes of Religion : a Reply to Popular Positivism. In two Essays anda 
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till its attributes sound as if they were the attributes of deity, 
will be to advertise us all that there is in man a craving for deity, 
which, after all, humanity cannot satisfy. 


We return, however, to this subject of the “ unreal words” 
which sceptics so often use when they waut to persuade men 
that they may have all the good of a faith without having.a 
faith, not for the purpose of seconding attacks that have com- 
pletely routed the foe, but in order to recall Cardinal New- 
man’s original lesson, namely, that ‘“ unreal words” proceed. too 
often from those who have real creeds, and therefore should 
have no temptetion to invent the mere phantasmagoria of 
creeds. And yet surely there is much less excuse for unreal 
words in those who believe earnestly in God, and hold that God 
has revealed to them as much about himself.as they are com- 
petent to understand, than there is in those who hold that 
man’s consciousness is the highest summit of existence, and that 
what man feels, he feels as a poet or maker who has no greater 
poet or maker within or above him. There seems to us to be an 
excuse for inflated and half-veracious expressions of feeling on 
the part of such as these, which there is not at all on the part of 
those who believe that the only truth they have on the subject 
of religion, is a truth imparted to them from above, as a help 
towards the gradual acquisition of more and better truth. 
Unreal words, bad enough in those-who regard themselves as 
the only authorised interpreters of an otherwise dumb and in- 
articulate universe, are infinitely worse in those who regard 
themselves as taught from above all that they know, and there- 
fore as bound to weigh the significance of every word that they 
have been taught, and not to repeat it mechanically in the airy 
fashion in which a child may not unreasonably repeat that which 
mere fancy has suggested to him. Unreality of speech, so com- 
mon, and in some respects so pardonable, in those who do not 
believe that they have.any guidance but their own, is, compara- 
tively speaking, unpardonable in those who believe that their 
highest creeds reflect the very teaching of God, and therefore, 
that to utter what he has taught them without understanding 
or weighing its full significance, is to incur the responsibility:of 
travestying that teaching to the world. It is, we seriously 
believe, the too numerous and most “unreal words” uttered by 
those who profess to speak with the full authority of revelation, 
which form the best justification for the unreal words uttered by 
those who believe in nosuch authority at all. And we hold it to 
be the best omen for the future, that while the seeptics have 
wandered off into dreams as fantastic as those of religious Posi- 
tivism and the Agnostic Metaphysics, theology has become more 
and more sensible of its great responsibility, and has begun 
to measure its words with the most anxious desire neither to 
exaggerate nor to minimise the true drift of the Divine message 
to man, but to discriminate carefully all the human elements 
mingled in that message from that which it was intended by God 
to convey. ‘ Unreal words,” still much too common on the 
lips of religious teachers, are, we sincerely believe, growing less 
common day by day,—as, indeed, they ought to be; for there can 
be nothing at once more difficult,.and more a matter of obliga- 
tion, than for those who believe that God has really been teaching 
us through human media, to distinguish the drift of that teaching 
from the guesses and prepossessions and errors with whieh human 
bias has alloyed it. Theologians should be the first to free their 
minds from cant, as Dr. Johnson used to advise all his friends 
to do; for in the mouths of theologians, cant is infinitely worse 
than in any other mouth, since it dishonours God as well jas 
man. Yet we are all apt to be severe on the cant of agnostics 
and sceptics, though the cant of agnostics and sceptics, bad as 
it is, is not near as bad, or near as mischievous, as the eant of 
religious teachers who repeat the conventionalisms of the schools 
as if they were infallible lessons of the Almighty, and who too 
often render revelation incredible, by identifying with revelation 
rash assumptions of their own which they themselves have 
neither weighed nor even adequately understood. If theologians 
had always felt the greatness of their responsibility as deeply as 
in the present age they have begun to feel it, we should hardly 
have had the number of sceptics of whom this century can boast. 
It is the unreal words of the believers which have multiplied so 
largely the unreal words of the unbelievers. Unreal words 
which come professedly as the exposition of Divine inspiration, 
are far more unreal than unreal words which do not even profess 
to stand for anything beyond the thoughts of finite and fallible 
beings. 

But seriously as we hold to the far greater mischief of un- 
reality when it professes to represent something Divine, we do 
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also hold that the volwme of unreal words talked in the present 
age against religion, by men of genius, has been indefinitely 
greater than the volume of unreal words talked by men of 
genius in its name. Carlyle has been one of the greatest of 
those who have warned us against “the Unveracities,” and no 
man has said truer and nobler things on the subject than 
Carlyle. And yet the volume of windy talk in which Carlyle 
has been false to his own teaching, and has uttered a sort 
of cant peculiar to himself, seems to us‘fearfully large. Carlyle 
insisting on the Divine quality of reticence; Mr. Spencer 
preaching the awe with which we ought to regard “ the Infinite 
and Eternal Energy from which all things proceed;”’ and Mr. 
Frederic Harrison lecturing to the Positivist pilgrims on the 
grand continuity of the Comtist religion, and showing them the 
sacred locality in which Auguste Comte “ suffered and died” no 
fewer than twenty-eight years ago,—are surely warnings which 
we cannot afford to ignore, against the unreality of the prophets 
of the age. If it isa good omen for the theologians that they 
are beginning to guard the door of their lips, and to “ minimise,” 
as it is called, when they interpret the teaching of inspiration, 
it is not a good sign for the negative teachers that they indulge 
more and more in the rhodomontade of unreal sentiment, after 
they have expressed their scepticism as to the source from which 
alone such religious sentiment could be safely derived. 


A TROPICAL CALM AND SUNSET. 

T was during a voyage from London to Melbourne that the 
scene we are to describe was beheld. We had passed 
Madeira, an azure island of faéry, veiled in the golden haze of 
early dawn, its lofty peaks “islanded” by clouds. Towards 
evening, a few days afterwards, we had sighted Teneriffe, a 
hundred miles to the eastward. Its base—indeed, much more 
than its base—was completely hidden, and from this side it 
appeared not as a peak, but as an enormous ridge; its crest 
heaved up thirteen thousand feet into the sky. For a long 
time it was mistaken by every one, though all were on the 
look-out, for a long, narrow cloud. Broken, transverse lines— 
in reality, huge ravines in the mountain-side, in which the 
snow had not melted—seemed to be prominent parts of 
the cloud, catching the sunlight. Here we got fairly into the 
North-East trades, and for several weeks afterwards we sailed 
under a sky and upon a sea which were the ordinary sky 
and sea of the trade-winds. Both are, in colour, of an intense 
Prussian-blue, the sky being scarcely lighter or brighter than 
the sea. Under the influence of the strong, steady breeze, the 
sea is everywhere raised into brisk waves, each with its crest of 
foam, never sluggish and never boisterous. White, gleaming 
clouds, like thick discs of cotton-wool, some round, but most of 
them oval, and all at one moderate height, fleet across the sky 
without rest, but without haste. They are distributed as 
regularly as the spots on a leopard’s skin, but there is a much 
greater proportional distance between them. The wind blows 
so constantly in absolutely the same direction, that sometimes 
for days together it is not necessary to trim the sails or 
touch a rope, except, perhaps, once in twenty-four hours 
to haul in the “slack,” or amount by which ropes that 
bear the principal strains have stretched. By unusual good- 
luck, when the North-East trades began to fail, other favour- 
ing breezes carried us right through the doldrums—the 
Equatorial Zone, in which calms are to be expected—until 
we found the South-East trades, with which we sailed, in the 
same delightful manner as before, till, having passed the great 
shoulder which Brazil obtrudes into the South Atlantic, we 
had crossed the seventeenth parallel of South latitude. Here 
for some days we were becalmed. We had been expecting in a 
day or two to sight the now deserted island of Trinidada, whose 
latitude and longitude are, roughly, 20 South by 30 West; 
but now, instead of sailing from a hundred knots a day— 
a very bad day’s run—to two hundred and twenty or thirty, 
which is a good one for the trades, we began not to sail at all, 
but to drift helplessly in some weak eddy, as it seemed, of the 
great Brazilian current, from fifteen to forty miles a day. 
We were more than five hundred miles from the coast, 
and quite possibly nearly as far from any other ship. It 
may surprise those unaccustomed to the ocean to read that 
one of the worst things to be endured in a calm is portentous 
rolling. Every few minutes a succession of surges, larger than 
ordinary, came sweeping by. The ship, having no canvas 
drawing to steady her, was easily swayed from side to side, and 








Pi 
would begin to roll in the most abandoned manner, to the con. 
fusion of every one when it occurred at meal-times, and the 
scattering of viands and crockery. If on deck, it wag y 
advisable to hold on tight to something fixed and stanch, until 
the rolling fit was over. When off Cape Finisterre, we haq been 
hove to for five days in a head gale, and though the rolling was 
bad enough then, it was even worse during the calm. Neverth. 
less, though the ocean swell never died away—for it nove, 
does die away—the surface of the deep-blue water wags un. 
broken by a single ripple. It was like a sea of oil fy 
smoothness, and there was not only not enough wind to stir the 
drooping sails, but there was not even enough to waft a paper. 
boat. After the calm had lasted several days, there was a ring 
all round the ship, perhaps a third of a mile or more in diameter 
formed by empty bottles, wooden barrels and cases, and other 
flotsam and jetsam, clearly showing how absolutely windless was 
the atmosphere. The sea, notwithstanding its intense cology 
was so clear, that when a broken white plate was thrown over. 
board, we could watch it as it went down, slicing from side ty 
side through the water, and glinting as it caught the light, for 
an immense distance, probably fifty fathoms. One afternoon 
some of us lowered a boat to bathe. When we had got alitth 
ahead of the ship, we could see every spar and rope reflecta] 
beneath her. The reflection was so perfect, that a water-coloy 
sketch of her that was painted in the boat might be looked at upside 
down for some moments before the mistake was discovered, 
Towards sundown, after we had returned on board, a small 
shark made its appearance. “ He smells the blood of an English. 
man,” said an experienced traveller. ‘“ A shark’s sure to com 
after any one has been overboard.” Curiously enough, he was 
the first and the only one that we saw throughout the voyage, 
Some one suggested as an explanation of the modern scarcity of 
sharks in most parts of the deep sea, that steamers hare 
frightened them away inshore. The skipper explained that 
“they’ve gone into the Atlantic cattle trade.” On every 
passage across the Atlantic, it seems that two or three carcases 
at least are thrown overboard. The cattle are tethered athwart 
the ship, with their heads outwards, and not being able or sen 
sible enough to steady themselves as the ship rolls, they pitch 
forward, and striking their heads against the side, break their 
necks. As many as two hundred have been killed in this way 
on board a single ship during a gule. But we must not forget 
the sunset. 


The day had been very cloudy. The stormy-petrels, that hai 
joined us two days after leaving Teneriffe, and had followed 
the ship ever since, had deserted us with the wind. Here ani 
there a “Portuguese man-of-war”—a poisonous medusa— 
hoisted its tiny sail or standard of transparent, iridescent 
film. Occasionally flying-fish, chased by their enemies, 
skimmed by us in parabolic curves, sometimes more than a 
hundred yards long, but never rising more than about fifteen 
feet above the water. Now and again a shoal of lazy grampuses 
come puffing past the ship, awkwardly shouldering their way 
through the water. A whale, or, rather, the fountain of spray 
that it sends up, has been seen several times far in the offing. 
Late in the afternoon, a shoal of porpoises, half a milk 
or more away on our beam, begin to disport themselves 
in a most extraordinary manner. The calm seems to have 
filled them with life and frolic spirits. They play and rl 
about incessantly in one spot with the utmost liveliness, turning 
somersaults, and making long, arching bounds. Often they shoot 
straight up into the air to a height that seems quite equal to 
three times their own length, a height that is fully fifteen fett, 
and then turn at the summit of their leap and dive straight 
down again. Except for their gambols, the broad expanse 
deep-blue sea stretches unbroken in every direction to the 
farthest horizon. Such is the scene as the sun begins to set. 

While he is still some fifteen or twenty degrees above the 
horizon, we are premonished by a few red flakes, like scales of 
a fish rubbed off by the finger, and golden setutille in the 
West, and by the general disposition of the clouds, and the 
silver edges of some, to expect a glorious sunset. The whole 
Eastern half of the sky, from the horizon upwards, is wrapp 
in a thick woolly mantle of dark-grey; but at perhaps thirty 
degrees beyond the zenith its continuity is broken by an intern! 
of clear sky, and it forms roughly an arch or prosceniul, 
already “ with sun-fire garlanded,” for the arena from whieh 
we are soon to witness the exit of the sun. From ths 
break westwards, the clouds are dispersed in all the infinite 
variety of form and texture which painters never paint, ant 
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qords can only slightly indicate. Long, fleecy scrolls, tier 
behind tier, their borders and volutes here and there frayed 
into fringes and tassels, lie across the sky at a great height, 
and extend “far, deep, and motionless,” in diminishing bulk 
with distance, towards the westering sun. Towards the 
horizon, the clouds are spread in broad bands and thin 
strips, with small, rounded masses floating above and in front. 
In all directions, and at many different levels, are a multitude 
of clouds of wonderful diversity and delicacy of form. The sun 
is beginning to issue from the cloudy pavilion in which he has 
spent the day. Dark, impervious banks are piled up from the 
horizon on each side, like curved mountain-ridges crowned with 
gigantic towers and battlements of a Titanic fortification. 

Already pennons and streamers of gold and vermilion are dis- 

played above them, and from cloudy crag and turret beacon- 

fres are blazing to summon out the hosts of airy pensioners 
yefulgent, clad in the shining liveries of their regent and pro- 
genitor. Every moment the splendour grows, we cannot tell 
how. The light diaphanous clouds soon become wholly dyed 
in efluent streams of light. Far above all other clouds in the 
azure depths of sky between them, nets of dappled gauze 
and lace-like veils of lawn, before too fine for sight, now 
first reveal themselves in spangles of bright gold. The 
rose hues tinging the prominences of the darker clouds 
become intenser and more diffused. Flakes, streaming like 
leaves upon the autumn wind, change as we look, as if 
by the process of the season, from pale gold to mellow 
crimson; while beaded strips of grey mist are transmuted 
into carcanets of burning carbuncle. The sun pours forth an 
ever-widening flood of light. About the confines of the clear 
blue spaces marvellous shades of green and lilac expand them- 
selves, and faster than we mark them, new hues blush out, and 
fresh regions of the sky “ blossom in purple” and gold. The 
transparency of most of the ciouds wherever the fire touches 
them is almost as remarkable as the colour. As they become 
illuminated, the distinctness of their markings also is greatly 
enhanced. Mottled clouds become thickly covered with golden 
scales; long trains, crossed with ribs of light and shade like a 
zebra’s side, become barred with alternate stripes of ruby and 
light flame-colour; some tracts remind us of draughts of mackerel 
dying in the sun, maculis awro squalentibus ardens, while other 
downy expanses, lying in spreading wavelets and ripples, 
like rounded overlapping feathers on a sea-bird’s breast, 
are flecked with ruddy streaks and drops, like the torn 
bosom of a pelican in her piety. Nebulous fronds and 
plumes, stray filaments of gossamer and webs of misty lawn, 
twining wisps and flossy curling wreaths, angular patches 
that gleam like the gorget of a humming-bird, streaming flocks, 
and tresses “like the bright hair uplifted from the head of some 
fierce Mcenad,” tapering sword-like spikes turning every way 
like the cherub’s flaming brand,—these, and clouds of countless 
other forms are soon but almost imperceptibly imbued, not, as 
it seems, from without, but as if by fire kindling within them- 
selves, with flaming colour, gold and violet, scarlet, carnation, 
and crimson. Whilst we speak, the hues of every part alter 
continually with ravishing changes. Ever as the mighty orb 
goes down, they are “growing and glowing” until their in- 
tensity passes description or conception. All the West has become 
avast screen of crimson, with tossing waves of golden fire, before 
and above which the nearer clouds, now mostly themselves all red, 
permeated and made transparent by “the inmost purple spirit 
of light,” lie like the crowded islands of an aerial archipelago. 
Ere long, everything is steeped in colours of a hundred or a 
thousand tints, all ineffably beautiful. Where the sun pierces 
the clouds and throws his level rays along the waves, there is 
little but white light, relieved by a few rosy blushes on the 
water ; to the North and South, the sea still remains deep-blue ; 
from the horizon half-way up toward the zenith, and spreading 
on either side almost into a semi-circle, is the broad sheet of 
blood-red flame ; elsewhere, every imaginable gradation of pure 
colour is represented, from the most delicate primrose and 
saffron, shading imperceptibly through all colours of the rain- 
bow to the dark-purple of the pansy and the deep black-red of 
the damask-rose,—and all is living fire. 

When the spell fails for a moment to enthral our eyes, we 
look round, and behold in Eastern sea and sky a pageant hardly 
less magnificent. The great clouds that completely shroud the 
heaven in billowy pomp have everywhere assumed a tinge of 
lurid magenta. As we watch, the fleecy woof is bathed in an 
ever-deepening tint of splendid colour, pouring forth from the 








great source of light. More wondrous still, on this side, where 
our eyes escape the overpowering light in the West, the ocean 
reflecting as in a dull mirror the gorgeous colour above, glows 
like a sea of liquid amethyst. 


As we turn again and survey the whole scene around, we find 
no part of the vault of heaven that is not “ deluged with fire.” 
The tremulous air, throughout its total space, is all aflame, 
as with ethereal lava from a volcano of the air. The ship, 
also, floating moveless in the midst, with tall masts and 
drooping sails, becomes itself transfigured by the all-involving 
splendour. It may be well believed that the pale cast of thought 
is for the time eclipsed within us, that the self-conscious in- 
tellect and its reflections are transmuted by the potent alchemy 
into the pure gold of an ecstasy almost impersonal. The 
marvellous splendour before our eyes receives a crown of 
spiritual mystery as we hear the whisper :—“ For you alone, for 
seventy souls out of all the thousand millions of the earth, in 
the secrecy of the inviolate ocean, has this epiphany of supernal 
glory been majestically unfolded !” 


THE CHATEAUX OF TOURAINE—I. 
[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. | 
HERE is no province of France fuller of fine and curious old 
houses, of ghosts, legends, and old family traditions, than 
the province of Anjou; but perhaps, toa foreigner in France, any 
deep interest in these things is what one may call an acquired 
taste. You must live a certain time within the old white walls 
three yards thick, you must love the voice of frogs and owls, you 
must breathe the pure simple air, must lay aside your Teuton 
searchings of heart, must believe what is told you, laugh, be 
philosophical, accept a civilisation which is in some ways oddly 
different from your own,—all this before the old French spirit, 
still alive in those sun-baked, tapestried chdteauw, those white 
villages among the woods, along by the little rivers, where the 
trembling poplars shed on grass and water their downy blossoms 
like a shower of snow, can lay hold on you with its indescribable 
charm. Still, with all opportunities, the love of Anjou will 
never be an universal sentiment. Most people like deeper colours, 
broader outlines, finer architecture, real history; and all these 
they can find in Anjou’s very distinguished sister-province, 
Touraine, 

From their own beauty, splendour, and historical interest, 
and from the people who lived in them, there is not a more 
remarkable group in France than the five chiteaux lying east 
of Tours, near the Loire,—Chenonceaux, Amboise, Chaumont, 
Blois, Chambord. French people visit them constantly; in 
the train, in the little country omnibus, on the sunny roads, in 
the grand, gloomy old rooms, you meet cheerful family parties, 
father, mother, and children, with round straw bats, brown 
agreeable faces, and large bunches of wildflowers in their hands. 
I do not know whether English travellers are pleased to despise 
them; but certainly I met no English during the few days I 
spent among them. And even of the French there were com- 
paratively few, not enough to disturb the strange atmosphere 
of silence and loneliness which now surrounds these old royal 
houses, once built, and loved, and lived in by some of the most 
brilliant people in Europe. 

There is something mysterious in the beauty of Chenonceaux ; 
it is like a fairy palace, a place seen ina dream. It is so unique, 
that Queen Catherine de’ Medici’s great fancy for it does not 
seem strange. Chaumont, which she gave to the Duchesse de 
Valentinois in a forced exchange for it, is a much more ordinary 
sort of castle; though, for myself, I would rather have Chaumont, 
which has more human associations for me. 


Chenonceaux is a hidden place; though the old village, with 
its dark climbing roofs and bright flowers, must always have 
been near it, there is no friendliness, no lordliness even, in the 
attitude of chdteau to village. It is the beautiful house of an 
enchanter, of a witch, of a bad fairy,—certainly it was, in the 
days of Catherine. One fancies that even to this day the 
villagers may be a little shy of going down that avenue, of 
passing the tremendous pride and scorn of those two Sphinxes 
who guard the entrance to the cour d’honnews. And yet the 
sun is shining over the broad space of glowing gravel, the great 
stiff garden on the left is full of roses, and the palace seems to 
smile as it fronts you, white and grey, with its beautiful 
windows, and all its turrets and chimney-tops crowned with a 
gilded flourish of vanes. It does not stand on dry ground, this 
fairy building; the River Cher flows under it, round it, ripples 
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about its feet for ever; a peacefully flowing river, with green 
islands here and there, and great trees on the farther bank, to 
which there is no bridge but the chdteaw itself. For nearly 
four hundred years now, the Cher has reflected those 
walls and turrets and windows, and the strange contrasts 
of men and women who have lived there. And before 
those days, the river, so much older than all, only reflected 
a mill. But the mill, and the estate, and an old manor hard by, 
fell into the hands of M. Thomas Bohier in 1496, and he, who 
mtst have been a man of imagination, built this splendid house 
on the foundations of the mill. He no-doubt dreamed of founding 
a family ; but the son who succeeded him, and for whom he may 
have meant the device, S’il vient & point, me souviendra, did 
not keep up his remembrance long, but became bankrupt—the 
Bohiers were Norman tax-collectors—and in this way Chenon- 
ceaux passed into the hands of King Francois I., who made a 
very splendid hunting-box of it. With Henri II. began its days 
of greater splendour, as the home of Diane de Poitiers, who 
played very much with her new toy, and built the wonderful 
bridge which connects the great pavillon with the other bank of 
the Cher. Then came dark days, splendid still, but with witch- 
craft and cruelty added to other wickedness, when Catherine 
drove out Diane and lived in her house. Even now her portrait 
looks down with a sort of cold triumph; it is a pale, refined, sly, 
cruel face. One wonders that the artist dared to give her that 
false look. “ Elle a l’air de ses couvres,” says the gardien, who 
has no weakness for kings aud queens. 

One feels as if a better time for Chenonceaux may have been 
its ownership by Louise de Vaudemont, who mourned here for 
her murdered husband, Henri III. And then, in later days, its 
associations are more brilliant, though not exactly charming. 
One can picture pretty well what M. and Mdme. Dupin were, 
amiable philosophes of the eighteenth century, entertainers of 
Rousseau, Voltaire, Bolingbroke, and soon. Chenonceaux has 
never been a high or a holy place; its associations are not exactly 
sweet, at any time of its history, though brilliant with all the 
attraction that each age could give. Mdme. Dupin, they say, 
was entirely spared by the Revolution, which only demanded of 
her, then a very old woman, to burn some deeds and pictures 
rather too aristocratic. Very nice of the Revolution; and 
Mdme. Dupin was no donbt a most agreeable and delightful 
person. But I, coming from Anjou, have learnt to love the old 
ladies who were guillotined. 

Mdme. Pelouze, the present owner of Chenonceaux, has 
restored it within and without; the rooms are magnificently 
arranged, in ‘style Francois Premier,” “ style Louis Treize,” &c. 
T rather think that the great taste and knowledge of M. Charton, 
who has beautified so many of the Anjou chdteaux, have been 
at work here too. But its outside beauty is, perhaps, the most 
impressive thing about Chenonceaux. When I was there, 
nobody was at home, nobody moving about the place. A country- 
woman, in her blue gown and white cap, might cross the court 
with a basket; but her steps died away, and then there was no 
sound, except the gentle splash of the river against those great 
old piers, and the distant rustling of the tall trees in the avenue. 
I stood on the terrace looking for a long time, till I went slowly 
back to breakfast at “ Le Bon Laboureur,” in the midst of pottery 
and photographs and flowers. Then I very nearly rushed back 
down the avenue again, at the risk of missing my train, to make 
quite sure that I had not been dreaming all the morning, and 
that the Chateau de Chenonceaux was real. 

Chaumont, the exchange for Chenonceauxs, older than it by 
four hundred years, is a contrast to it inevery way. Not possess- 
ing its singular beauty, not suggestive of magic or wickedness, 
though Catherine’s cabalistic sizns are to be seen everywhere, 
and her astrologer, Ruggieri, lived and worked in one of those 
round towers. Her own bed-curtains, stripes of olive-green 
velvet and faded silk embroidery,—her prie-Dicu, her livre 
Uheures, her candlestick, and many other relics, have probably 
always been at Chaumont; and the old rooms, rugged, ancient, 
hung with Beauvais tapestry, and floored with dark, glazed tiles, 
have been arranged with a taste, a vraisemblance, which, to my 
mind, surpasses the splendid restoration of Chenonceaux. Here 
you have not the reproduction of the old, but the old itself,— 
rusty, worn, threadbare, and real. Diane’s portrait smiles from 
the wall of her own room. ‘She does not look as if she ‘hated 
Chaumont; though any one who loved Chenonceaux must have 
found it, as a building, a somewhat dismal exchange. 


As a building only ; for the situation of Chaumont is magni- 
ficent, 


It stands high above the Loire, with its village about 





its feet, and from a distance looks truly majestic and royal, J 

is not very easy to visit, being more than half-an-hon;'s <- 
from the little Onzain Station, on the line between Amboige and 
Blois. And walk you must, for there is no omnibus or ‘eat 

ance to take you there. Perhaps the afternoon sun is blading 
down, that June day, on the long road that leads to the Lei e 
But the poplars give a little shade, straight and tall as onary 
and there is a pleasant green roadside to walk on, and in wel ‘ 
and marshy places below the road, intersected by lines of poplan 
and willows, the frogs are croaking deliciously. The sound takes 
one back to a certain dear avenue in Anjou, and makes One 
forget heat and dust, and the uncertain distance of Chaumont: 
makes one even forget to envy the men and women in blue wh 
jog by, drawn by strong white horses, and look a little curious] 

at the traveller walking alone. 7 

Then we come to the suspension-bridg e over the great, wide 
slow-flowing Loire. There is Chaumont at last, far away, high 
up on the left bank, a group of grey towers rising ont of ‘trees 
high above the village and the church spire. It looks an alarm. 
ingly long way off still. “ Défendu de trotter:” so the white 
horses with their carts go stumping and rumbling on over the 
wooden bridge, and the solitary tourist follows them. It takes 
about ten minutes to cross the river here. Then the road goes 
up through the village, past various quaint old buildings, {ij} 
you turn into the shady avenue of the chiteau, climbing Up, up 
into the park, where they are making hay, and immense cocks 
stand about among beds of roses and geraniums. Round abont 
an English chiteaw these grass slopes and banks would be kept 
in a very different kind of order; but we have no trim lawns 
here. 

There among the hay-cocks you may meet a swect-faced old 
woman who stops to talk to you, and makes two discoveries 
which delight her,—that you are English, and travelling alone, 
Aud perhaps when you have seen the chiiteaw and its wonders, 
and have lingered as long as you can on the beautiful terrace 
above the Loire, you may stroll down through hay and roses to 
her shady lodge by the gate, and drink milk out of a little brown 
pot, and talk confidentially to her and her sturdy old husband, 
Andif she has loved you at first sight, you may find some sweet 
pink roses waiting for you, and she may run out into the sun- 
shine, before you part, and fetch scented geranium-leaves for 
you to take home to England. Aw revoir, dear old friends! 
friends of a quarter of an hour! ‘Nous sommes trés vieux!” 
she says, with a smile and a sigh, and her husband adds that 
they have been there fifty years already. Anyhow, if I never 
see you again, you are the one sweet human touch that endears 
the recollection of Chaumont. E. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


—~@———_ 
SHALL FIFTY OUTVOTE THREE HUNDRED? 
(To THE Eprror oF THE “SPECTATOR.”’ | 
Srr,—You have urged repeatedly that Lord Hartington should 
be Premier of a Coalition Government; but you have very care- 
fully evaded the question,—Why? I venture to think that you 
are prudent in so doing. 

(1.) Lord Hartington has fifty followers in the Commons, 
Lord Salisbury, 316. Lord Hartington has never been Prime 
Minister; Lord Salisbury has. Lord Hartington has never 
held other than second rank, even in Opposition. 

(2.) I admit that we need Lord Hartington: I admit thatthe 
Queen’s Government must be carried on, and that to this end 
all personal claims must be secondary. I admit that Lord 
Hartington aud Mr. Goschen are only less necessary to that end 
than Lord Salisbury. But I venture to say that it is for the 
leaders of an insignificant minority, not for those of the largest 
party in the House, to waive their claims, if they had any to 
waive. 

(3.) Lord Hartington is offered all that he ever had or could 
expect from his own party, the leadership of the Commons. 
Let him keep or resume that, and Lord Salisbury keep his rank. 

We cannotiaccept Lord Hartington as our chief. He never 
agreed with us—or if he did, he went against his conscience in 
opposing us—till now. His fifty followers may be very well 
content if their leader holds the second place in the Cabinet. 

We have always been very nearly half the nation, and three- 
fourths of the classes from whom Bishops, Deans, Judges, high 
officials, and other receivers of Government patronage are drawn. 
We have never had anything like our fair share of patronage. It 
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js monstrous to ask us to give up the patronage of the next 
Government to the party which has always had two “ lion’s 
shares” thereof. ee 

Searcely one of our men has been returned by Unionist votes. 
The figures show that wherever a Conservative stood against a 
Parnellite, the Unionists abstained. On the other hand, nota 
dozen Unionists would have got in but for Conservative support. 

It would, therefore, be most unreasonable and disloyal of Lord 
Hartington to refuse to accept the second place under the chief 
of more than six-sevenths of the Unionist Party. It would be 
Quixotic in Lord Salisbury to waive his own claims. I doubt 
not he would do it; bat he has no right to waive those of his 
party. The Premier, as any candid man must admit, should be 
a Tory.—I am, Sir, &e., 

Junior Carlton Club. Percy GREG. 


THE CAUSES OF THE LIBERAL REVOLT. 
{To tue Epiror OF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.’ | 

S1n,--The recent General Election has seen what has probably 
been the greatest revolt against the leaders and organisation of 
a political party ever witnessed in this country. Probably not 
far from one-third of the total Liberal electorate has joined, 
actively or passively, in the revolt, a proportion which bears no 
comparison to that of any previous “cave.” It may be worth 
while to inquire into the causes of this remarkable movement. 
The first point that strikes the inquirer is its geographical area. 
It has extended in only a modified degree to the greater part of 
Scotland or to Wales. The only English counties in which the 
Ministerial gains have outnumbered their losses are Northum- 
berland, Cumberland, Yorkshire, and Derbyshire. It has, there- 
fore, been substantially a revolt of the Midland and Southern 
Counties of England, and pre-eminently of the Metropolis. In 
almost every county of England, except those above-named and 
others where the Conservatives already monopolised the repre- 
sentation, the losses of the Government have been severe; 
Herefordshire has goue bodily over. 

Now, we are apt to consider Northerners as exhibiting greater 
independence of character than Southerners. But in a certain 
sense this is not so. From the times of the Stuarts, and earlier, 
they have always shown greater personal attachment to their 
leaders ; they are more amenable to party discipline; they are, 
in fact, better partisans. And there can be no doubt that the 
remarkable result of the recent Election has been to a large 
extent a personal revolt from Mr. Gladstone’s leadership, in 
which the North of England, Scotland, and Wales have only 
shared to a limited extent. Independently of the conviction 
that his proposed policy towards Ireland was a mistaken one— 
that his remedies were no remedies, but a veritable Pandora-box 
of new evils—there was deep down in the hearts of the electors 
the feeling that we were asked to consent to this measure not 
because we were convinced that it was expedient, but simply 
because Mr. Gladstone was convinced. 

This argument, nakedly brought to the front in Edinburgh, will 
never influence to the same extent the Southern mind. We have 
less allegiance to our leaders as men; I will not say that we have 
more to their principles. It is not that we are tired of hearing 
Aristeides called “the Just; but that we refuse to accept, 
even from Aristeides, a policy which seems to us unjust. And 
surely the sole ground on which recent extensions of the suffrage 
can be justified, is that every elector is bound to exercise such a 
judgment for himself. 

Let me illustrate my argument by an example. In no class 
of the community has the personal attachment to Mr. Glad- 
stone been more profound than among the Quakers. In no 
class—I speak from some personal knowledge—has the revolt 
been more widespread. May we not connect this with the well- 
known protest of that body against a “one-man” system ? 
When, some months ago, a Radical club congratulated the 
Prime Minister on his “ masterful” policy, they unconsciously 
called attention to one of the chief causes of his” subsequent 
overthrow. Mr. Gladstone’s recent ascendency appeared to 
contradict the prediction of the Laureate, that in the future 
“the individual ” should “ wither, and the world be more and 
more.” His downfall restores our belief in the poet’s prescience. 

In the recent Election, there seems to me one feature full of 
encouragement for the future of democracy, and that is the 
proof so completely afforded of the groundlessness of the fear 
—a fear in which you shared to some extent—that the newly 
enfranchised would follow their self-ordained leaders like a 
flock of sheep. On the first occasion that a plebiscitum has ever 





been given by the British nation, they have given their verdict, 
not unanimously—the working classes will probably never vote 
all one way on any conceivable question—but by a large 
majority, against the Government that gave them the franchise, 
and have even, in so doing, thrown over chosen leaders of their 
own class like Mr. Arch, Mr. Leicester, and Mr. J. Wilson. 
There could not be a more splendid justification of the wisdom 
of the great democratic measure of the last Parliament but one. 

Bat while we thus look with satisfaction on the immediate 
result of this first great appeal to the Demos, no true Liberal can 
regard with exultation the defeat of the Goverument, the shat- 
tering of a great party, brought about by mismanagement and 
“ masterfulness,” and the consequeut injury to beneficial legis- 
lation for England, which it may take years, or even generations, 
to repair.—I am, Sir, &e., Aurrep W. BENNETT. 

6 Parl: Village East, Regent's Park. 





THE TORY IRISH POLICY AND THE LIBERAL IRISH 
POLICY. 
[To tue Eprror or Tue “ Specrator.’”’] 

Sir,—I read in a recent Morning Post,—“ The differences in 
the political convictions of Lord Salisbury and Lord Har- 
tington are of so shadowy a nature,’ &c.; and many news- 
papers appear to be under the same delusion. Surely we 
Home-rulers and Liberals are being given credit for very bad 
memories. ‘T'oo little notice appears to me to have been taken 
of Lord Salisbury’s avowed and reiterated policy for Ireland 
(leaving out the word “ coercion ”’) viz., twenty years of the tradi- 
tional policy of the Tories. What has that been? Has it been 
without any appreciable difference from that of even the Whigs ? 
Who voted for and against the Disestablishment of the Irish 
Church, Land Reform, Compensation for Disturbance Bill, 
&e. Surely there was, and is, a difference of principle shown 
here, and of conviction too. The Tories, fond of accusing their 
opponents of giving up their expressed opinions for the sake of 
place, may, of course, be ready to show us whom the cap fits. But 
till they are prepared to accept Liberal principles, I cannot 
believe the difference is only one of name. 

Ardent and hopeful Home-ruler as I am, yet as an earnest 
Liberal by conviction, I confess I look with satisfaction to 
follow honourably Lord Hartington as future leader of the 
Liberal Party, which will be sooner united in a forward 
policy than our timid friends and vacillating opponents expect. 
Moderating and moulding influences are at work which will 
render a safe settlement of the Ivish Question possible. Then 
Liberal progress will go on in the too long delayed reforms 
needed for Great Britain and her Colonies. Let the Liberal 
Party be true to its principle of progress and trust in the 
people, and all will go well for it—I am, Sir, &c., 

Samvet Fices. 


LORD HARTINGTON’S LIBERAL SUPPORTERS 
IN ROSSENDALE. 
{To tHe Eprror oF THE ** SPECTATOR.’ | 
Sir,—My attention has been called to your note on Lord 
Hartington’s recent election. As a member of the Liberal 
Executive, and one who has taken part in the last two contests, 
will you kindly permit me to o‘fer a few words on the analysis 
of the vote ?—1. The Irish vote has been greatly exaggerated ; 
at the fullest, when the register was compiled, it was only about 
600, and on account of the migratory character of the Irish 
class, deaths, &c., I doubt if so large a number as 450 of them 
voted at the last election. 2. Lord Hartington’s own local 
Liberal supporters do not estimate the number of Liberals who 
voted for him at more than 2,000; probably they were not 
more than 1,200; but even supposing the number were 2,000, 
then 5,399, minus 2,000, equals 3,399 as the Conservative vote 
for Lord Hartington on this occasion. 3. On the other hand, 
no one supposes that Mr. Newbigging received Conservative 
votes; yet he polled only 51 short of 4,000, so that it could 
hardly be probable, as you say, that “ nearly as many English 
Liberals voted for Lord Hartington as voted for Mr. New- 
bigging.” At the previous election, the undivided Liberal vote 
was 6,060. As a matter of fact, Lord Hartington’s workers 
admit that without the Conservative vote his Lordship would 
certainly have been emphatically rejected —I am, Sir, &c., 
Swinshaw, Rawtenstall, July 22nd. S. Compston. 


[Lord Hartington himself admitted that he could not have 
been returned without the Conservative vote, and we accepted 
and repeated his admission.—Ep. Spectator. ] 
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THE LIBERAL CLERGY AND HOME-RULE. 

|To THE Epitor or THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sir,—You have endeavoured to formulate a theory which you 
believe will account for the small effect produced by Whig argu- 
ments upon the Liberal clergy. That the effect has been small is 
a fact as to which I am happy to add my own testimony to yours. 
I should be still more happy if the Spectator, which has spoken 
many a cheering and helping word for those who have been 
striving to raise the work of Churchmen above the influence of 
class-feeling and modern society, had so far retained its clearness 
of view as to see the real cause of the phenomenon which has 
excited its surprise. I speak only for myself, but I believe that 
I shall speak the mind of most of the Liberal clergy when I say 
that we are faithful to our leader because we believe that the 
Whigs represent now, as they have in the past, the spirit of 
selfishness, and that Mr. Gladstone has set before us the path of 
justice. 

Christianity has always kept alive in nations the claim to 
freedom and equality of legal rights. Revival of national life 
ought, therefore, always to be welcomed by the Church as being 
in accordance with the first principles of the Gospel of Christ. 
If it has not always been so, it has been because the Church 
herself has been so fettered by worldly systems that she could 
not see where justice lay, or be generous enough to risk her 
worldly position by raising her voice for the right. We all 
acknowledge that Ireland has been treated with gross injustice 
in the past. She has not had equal laws; she has been 
burdened with alien institutions. Her native people cry out 
for the right to govern themselves and to receive back, so far as 
is consistent with Imperial obligations, the control of her 
domestic affairs. We say that, we English having proved a 
failure so that for very shame we refuse any longer to use the 
rod, we have no right to reject the claim of those who come 
to desire the Constitutional way, and say, “ We wish to govern 
ourselves.” 

That Mr. Gladstone’s proposals did or did not involve an out- 
lay of the national sixpences does not weigh with us. Our fathers 
have taken enough out of Ireland to spend in England, and the 
second commandment may remind us that it is not inconsistent 
with Divine justice that the children should be called upon to pay 
a little back. We have sufficient confidence in the loyalty of 
the nation to fear no serious difficulty with Ulster; and even if 
we had a little trouble, it might serve to remind us of the 
cicumstances under which the said people were planted in their 
colony. None are so ready to be unjust as they who have 
profited by injustice. 

America has won back her Southern States within the last 
four years by mercy and charity; she has forgiven and forgotten, 
and is reaping the blessed fruits of President Hayes’s righteous 
gift of Home-rule. Let England not be left behind in Christian 
conduct by her children, and she will find that the most 
profitable, as well as the most righteous policy, is “to do as you 
would be done by.” 

Because I believe Mr. Gladstone is striving in this spirit, he 
has had the humble but ready vote of yours, &c., 

A Rapicat Curate, 


{To THe EpIToR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.”’ | 

Sir, - It willno doubt be a source of satisfaction to the Liberal 
clergy, to tind how fully you recogrise their steadfastness 
during the present crisis; bat I doubt whether they will be 
satisfied with your explanation of it. ‘I'o many of them it will 
seem that the true reason why so few of the Liberal clergy and 
so many of the Liberal laity have fallen away is, that the 
former in choosing their side, place themselves in opposition to 
very strong class-influeaces which would incline them toward 
Conservatism, and are therefore much more generally Liberals 
by conviction than are the laity. A hundred influences other 
than conviction may incline a layman to throw in his lot with 
the Liberal Party, but the very opposite is uniformly true of the 
clergyman. Consequently, when a time of trial like the present 
comes, the layman is far more likely to fall away than his 
clerical brother. 

Home-rulers will therefore rejoice to see the steadfastness 
of the Liberal clergy recognised in your columns; for to admit 
that such a well-tried Liberal band has been exceptionally 
faithful, is to grant a strong testimony to Mr. Gladstone, and 
one that will strengthen the hands of those who are still proud 
to follow the leader whom they hope that you, Mr. Spectator, 
have only deserted for a while. They were sorry not to have 
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you with them with regard to Egypt; they are grieved to have 
you against them now; but they are glad that you so generously 
recognise the conspicuous steadfastness of this little bang of 
convinced Liberals. Wishing I were myself more worthy to be 


of it, Iam, Sir, &c., A Country Cvrarp. 


{To THE EpITor oF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR,” ] 
Sir,—1 think you are wrong as to the prcportion of Libera} 
clergymen who voted in the late Election for the Gladstonian 
candidates; and wrong, too, in your estimate of the motiyes 
which prompted those who did so vote. No one, of course, can 
speak for any one beyond himself; but your article did not 
touch me. No memory of such ancient history as the 
Durham Letter and the Palmerstonian Bishops came to my 
mind; nor was I troubled with dreams of such an uncertain 
future as the Premiership of Mr. Chamberlain. Persona] 
worth will, I hope, always have its due weight in deter, 
mining the choice of a candidate and a leader by the 
electors; but Mr. Gladstone’s personal character only so fay 
moved me as to cause me to feel great indignation at the impu- 
tation of mean motives, which has formed the staple of Tory 
invective, and has not been altogether absent from the criticism 
of Dissentient Liberals. I supported the Gladstonian candi. 
date, because I had for some time conceived that in the prin- 
ciple of Home-rule was, under existing circumstances, to be 
found the best method of settling the Irish difficulty. Noy 
should I be afraid for the future of the Empire if the grant of 
Home-rule to Ireland had proved the first step towards a grand 
federation of all the various peoples who own allegiance to the 
British Crown. And with regard to this question of Ireland and 
Home.rule, the political character of Mr. Gladstone did weigh con. 
siderably with me. For whatever line of action be taken, whether 
Mr. Gladstone’s principle is followed, or any other statesman’s, 
through Mr. Chamberlain or Lord Hartington to Lord Salis- 
bury, with his twenty years of resolute government, it is easy 
to point out possible dangers. So that, whomsoever we trust as 
leader, we are making a venture of faith ; and in considering the 
domestic legislation of the past twenty years, I think that Mr, 
Gladstone has proved himself to have the truest political in- 
sight into what needs to be done, and how to do it. Lord 
Aberdare’s estimate of Mr. Gladstoue’s proposal seems to me far 
more just than Lord Hartington’s.—I am, Sir, &c., 
St. Barnabas, Bristol, July 20th. Ki. A. Fuuer, 


{To THE EpiTor OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” | 
Sir,—One of your leading articles in the Spectator of July 
17th is entitled “The Clergy and Home-rule.” It puzzles me 
much to think from what knowledge, or ground of any kind, 
your conclusions are drawn. Among the clergy known to me, are 
only one or two at most who have been at all influenced or 
guided by their admiration for Mr. Gladstone, or their ap- 
preciation of that fervid enthusiasm which, undoubtedly with 
some knowledge, you attribute tohim. Asarule, as you remark, 
the clergy as a class are Conservative; and I know far more 
whose enthusiasm has been from the first strongly set against 
him, than I do in his favour; and certainly, if anything has 
affected their judgment and feeling unfavourably in regard to 
him, it has been his sudden and determined adoption of 
principles favouring Home-rule in Ireland. Where strong 
partiality towards him existed from the first in the minds of 
my clerical friends (the one or two I know), I do not think his 
new schemes and sympathies for Ireland have made any change; 
but in the great body of Conservative clergy generally, they 
have certainly become his more fervid and strenuous opponents 
and adversaries (I may say), since his adoption of the Home- 
rule system for Ireland. I should really like to know on what 
grounds the writer of your article came to entertain the idea 
that the clergy have differed from the laity in cleaving to the 
Prime Minister under his new tactics. I, for one, am very 
incredulous of its truth. Of course, if it is founded on fact, on 
known statistics, there is no more to be said ; but certainly the 
opinion does not hold true in this part of the world, although it 
is the Yorkshire that Mr. Gladstone claims as belonging to 
himself and “ the civilised world.’”—I am, Sir, &c., 
A YorkKsHiIRE CLERGYMAN. 

(Our correspondent forgets that our remarks applied only to 
the Liberal clergy, that is, tothe class of whom he admits that, 
so far as he knows them, they have held fast by Mr. Gladstone 
in spite of his Home-rule policy. That there is a considerably 
larger number of Liberal clergymen than our correspondent 
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appears to recognise, we have ample means of knowing from 


the correspondence that we receive, though we are often unable 
to publish it. Doubtless they are a minority, anda small one, 
but they have become a much more considerable minority in 


recent years than they once were.—Ep. Spectator. | 


ENGLISH COMMERCE AND ENGLISH EDUCATION. 
(To THE EpiToR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 
Sin,—I fully agree with the article in the Spectator of July 10th, 
on “English Commerce and English Education ;” indeed, it 
expressed concisely views which I have held for many years. I 
wish your correspondent, ‘A Birmingham Merchant,” had 
‘ven the nationality of his twelve clerks, or travellers, who 
understand at least one language besides English. Probably 
most of them are Germans! My firm also correspond in five 
languages, and employ seven linguists, but only one of them 
isan Englishman. Ten years ago, I wrote to the principal of 
an excellent school at Eastbourne, deploring that I was obliged 
to send my only son to the Continent, in order to acquire a 
conversational knowledge of the French and German languages. 
In English schools, these languages are imperfectly taught, and 
as a rule, one or two hours per week is the maximum time 
devoted to them. I hold that, in a commercial school, as much 
time should be given to modern languages as is given to the 
study of Latin and Greek in a classical school. I sent my son 
to a large public school in Wiirtemberg, where twelve hours 
weekly were spent in the acquirement of French, and five hours 
per week at the classes for geometrical and freehand drawing 
was compulsory.—I am, Sir, &e., 
A Snerrietp Mercuant. 





{To THE Epitor OF THE ‘' SPECTATOR.’ | 

Sir, —I have carefully read your article on “ English Commerce 
and English Education,” which has given rise to the letter of 
“A Birmingham Merchant” in your issue of July 17th. As 
the editor of several trade journals, I feel bound to own the 
truth of your statements. ‘The Continental languages are not 
universally known in the offices of English manufacturers, and 
the fact that the Germans are excellent linguists is one vital 
factor in their present commercial ascendency. J'roma personal 
knowledge of America, Iam compelled to think that their public 
and private school education is of a better commercial character 
than ours. 

Whenever British manufacturers have found a difficulty it has 
been overcome, and now that the need is felt for a knowledge of 
the Continental languages, and the necessity is clearly recognised 
for adapting goods to the particular foreign market for which 
they are intended, we shall, I believe, soon be fully abreast with 
these reqnirements. Commercial museums should be established 
in all centres of trade, as these to be of use must be local. Free 
public libraries afford the best means for the adoption of these 
museums, in order that they may become public property, and 
be under the administration of the representative authorities of 
the town in which they are situated.—I am, Sir, &c., 

London, July V7th. Tuomas GREENWOOD. 


THEOSOPHY AND BUDDHISM. 
|To THE Epitor OF THE ‘* SPECTATOR.” | 

Sir,—One can sympathise with Dr. Wyld’s disappointment on 
finding that the Theosophie Society had nothing to do with 
Theism. It also calls its doctrines Esoteric Buddhism. But, 
however interesting, two things may be said of them without 
fear of mistake, and these are that they are not esoteric, and 
that they are not Buddhism. Dr. Wyld seems to have fallen 
into the mistake that such titles are intended to be accurate 
descriptions. They are intended to draw, and he is not the 
only one they have drawn 

It is odd that it was the Theosophic title which attracted him. 
The other title has a real power in the ignorance of Buddhism 
to which it appeals. When so many Christian sects have been 
devoting themselves for so many centuries to the solution of 
the problem of the nature of God, it would seem unnecessary 
to join any new sect, whatever its title, in order to solve that 
riddle. A mathematical student, fired with the ambition of 
squaring the circle, need not become a cyclist. 

Had he done so, and found it did not help him for his 
special purpose, it would surely cot follow that the cyclist had 
no advantages for other purposes. What is the strength of the 
argument that because Theosophy teaches nothing about God, 








and because it also calls itself Esoteric Buddhism (which is not 
Buddhism at all), therefore the real Buddhism is no good for 
anything ? 

It may be so : though one would be pained to find that a system 
which has been to Asia what Christianity and its civilisation has 
been to Europe, is so utterly worthless: I cannot ask you for 
space in which to discuss seriously so great a question ; but 
I may ask to be allowed to enter a humble protest against 
Dr. Wyld’s sweeping condemnation, and to suggest that there 
is a very great deal to be said on the other side. No doubt the 
European, with his railways, and his tall hats, and his eighty- 
ton guns, and his exhibitions with their hideous pyramids of 
gold, and the many other signs of his artistic and spiritual 
superiority, will continue to look down with much contempt 
on the wisdom of the East. The gospel of getting on (in this 
world and the next) will suit him better for some time to 
come. But he should at least make sure of his facts. Dr. 
Wyld is a very bold man. He states quite absolutely that 
“beyond Gautama bimself, out of Buddhism during the last 
2,400 years there has arisen no prophet, no poet, no artist, no 
man of science, no discoverer, and not even one warrior of 
renown.” (This last a very pretty product to expect from a 
system of self-culture ia truth, and love, and peace!) But is it 
really so? Has Dr. Wyld ever read any Buddhist poetry ? Has 
he ever looked at the wondrous remains of Buddhist art in India ? 
Would he be surprised to learn that the history of the Buddhist 
Order has its St. Augustin, and its St. Francis, its Thomas ’ 
Kempis, its Baronius, and its Bernard of Clugny; and the history 
of Buddhist peoples, its wise rulers and its mighty heroes ? 
Because the blind, with much boldness, proclaim there 1s nothing 
lovely, should those who seek for beauty cease to look >—I am, 
Sir, &e., T. W. Ruys Davips. 

3 Brick Court, Middle Temple, £.C , July 17th. 


CANINE INTELLIGENCE. 
(fo tHE Epitor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’| 
Srr,—You often give us pleasant anecdotes of our four-footed 
friends. You may think the following worthy of record. I 
have a little dog, a not particularly well-bred fox-terrier. He is 
much attached to me, and shows by his obedience, and some- 
times in his disobedience, that he understands a good deal. 
Yesterday I was away all day, and he, I am told, was very 
uneasy, and searched everywhere for me, Every day at 5 p.m. 
I gotochurch. ‘Toby’ seems to know this is not an ordinary 
walk, and never offers to come with me. But yesterday, when 
the bell began, he started off and took up his position by the 
vestry door. I believe he reasoned with himself,—‘* There goes 
the bell; now I shall catch the Vicar.”—TI am, Sir, &c., 
The Vicarage, Tring, July 17th. WILLIAM QUENNELL. 


THE BAKER STREET “ MAD-DOG” CASE. 
[To THE EpiTorR OF THE “‘ SPecTATOR.’’ | 

Sir,—In June last, the Chief Commissioner of the London 
Police gave notice that “ whereas mad dogs, or dogs suspected of 
being mad, had been found in the Metropolitan streets, any dog 
abroad and not under proper control would in future be seized 
by the police, and dealt with according to the law.” It must 
not be supposed that this notice conveys merely an intimation 
that such dogs, healthy or otherwise, will be impounded and 
carried off to the nearest police-station, or to the “Dog’s Home.” 
It means that the police shall be at liberty, if so minded, to beat 
such dogs to death in the public streets, to the outrage of decency 
and the unspeakable distress of mind of all who may chance to 
be witnesses of the incident. The Baker Street ‘‘mad-dog” 
case is a sample of what has already taken place in a West End 
thoroughfare, and of what may be expected to take place in 
dozens of thoroughfares in the Metropolis if the unwholesome 
scare propagated by M. Pasteur’s admirers is not promptly 
checked by resolute and outspoken appeal to a still sane public. 

On the morning of Monday, June 14th (Whit-Monday), a 
little spaniel, belonging to a lady who was staying in apartments 
in Baker Street, was, after its usual morning meal, muzzled and 
turned out for “an airing” into the street. The dog was in 
perfect health, and had slept as usual on the bed of the servant, 
whose witness was given against the police in the Marylebone 
Police-court. Both she and her mistress positively state 
that at half-past 8 the spaniel accompanied the former 
to the lady’s bedroom, that being the hour at which it 
was customary to “call” her, and to carry in the morning 
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cup of tea. While the lady drank her tea, the spaniel 
lay upon her bed and she caressed it. The dog was then 
taken away by the servant, who gave it its breakfast as 
usual, muzzled it, and turned it out into the street, the land- 
lord objecting to its presence in the back-yard of the house. It 
is not known exactly how long the spaniel remained outside, but, 
unfortunately, some holiday-making street-boys espied it and 
teased it. Its muzzle thus became disarranged, and a lady— 
who signs this letter—seeing the dog from her window, and 
observing that its muzzle was twisted and seemed to be hurting 
it, came out of her house to put it straight, and patted the dog. 
This incident alone suffices to show that the little animal 
exhibited no symptoms of rabidity. Yet the police aver that a 
gentleman who happened to be passing at the time, and to 
whom Miss Footner spoke, went on to the police-station and 
informed the constables that there was a “stray mad dog in 
Baker Street.” This gentleman, however, has not been iden- 
tified. When the police arrived on the scene, Miss Footner had 
returned to her house, and the dog was lying on the steps of 
No. 9, from whence they drove him to No. 49, and there flung a 
lasso over him. In this house Miss Revell, the chief witness 
against the police, was then staying. She, knowing the dog by 
sight, came to the door, intending to tell the constables that it 
belonged to a lady at No. 8, and was not a “ lost dog,” as they 
seemed to suppose. For her belief then was that the police 
wished to secure the dog in order to take it to the “ Home” at 
Battersea. As she went to the door, however, she heard the 
first “thud” of the truncheon on the poor creature’s spine, and 
a piteous cry. She opened the door instantly, and asked 
Inspector Prendegast what he was doing. He replied that they 
were killing a “mad” dog. Miss Revell protested that the dog 
was not mad, and begged to be allowed to take it into her house. 
The constables became very insolent, and the Inspector, 
addressing one of them—14‘) D—said, “If she likes it, give 
the dog another before her, and let her see it!” The dog was 
then struck again and again on the spine and the nose, Miss 
Revell continuing to remonstrate. Finding that all she said 
was unavailing, she went back into the house, sat down on 
the stairs, and cried; but presently, unable to bear the horrible 
and continual sounds of the blows, and the heartrending moans 
and shrieks of the poor dying beast, she again went out, and 
this time used very warm language to the Inspector. Even 
yet the dog was not dead, and being angrily repulsed by the 
constables, she ran upstairs in a frenzy of horror and indigna- 
tion, seized a pitcher full of water, and emptied it over the 
policemen. For this act she was subsequently summoned, and 
fined (the amount, with costs, being £8 8s.) Some of the witnesses 
assert that the dog was being beaten to death for three-quarters 
of an hour, crying all the time, others say half an hour; but the 
lowest computation is twenty minutes. A great crowd collected, 
and a boy, passing with his father, was so shocked at the 
horrible spectacle that he swooned. A lady sent her servant 
from a neighbouring house to offer a sovereign to buy the dog, 
and the Inspector, it is asserted, swore at the girl. After the 
constables had done their worst, the poor little animal, still 
breathing, and covered with wounds, was strapped on a water- 
cart and removed, “ to be finished at the station.” 

All this time, the owner of the dog was unaware of the cause 
of the commotion. She saw the crowd, but had no idea that 
the destruction of her dog was concerned with the excitement; 
nor was it until, some hours later, ‘ Dash ’—the spaniel’s name— 
could not be found in the street, that inquiry was made for him, 
and the facts revealed to her by the police. Eight witnesses, all 
of the utmost respectability, appeared against the constables; 
and the only evidence offered by the latter was that the dog 
was running wildly, and bleeding and watering at the mouth. 
In fact, it bled at the mouth because its muzzle bad become 
displaced and had cut it; and it ran because it was hunted by 
several street-boys, as the witnesses for the police (three only in 
number) admitted. 

There are, however, some features in this case of an ex- 
ceptionally grave character, and these involve charges against 
the constables which need thorough sifting, and into which it 
would be premature to enter here. It may, however, be said 
that a witness, produced for the police, swore that the dog, in 
an apparently rabid state, was on his premises at 7 or 7.30a.m., 
and that he and an assistant ejected it. Now, it is positively 
sworn, on the other hand, that until past 8 the dog was in the 
charge of its mistress, and that, in fact, at 8.30 the servant gave 
it its breakfast and turned it out. The witness who, on behalf 
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of the police, gave the above statement, left his house for the 
train at 8 o’clock, and is therefore restricted to the hour named 
It is idle to add that the allegations of this witness utterly 


failed to prove the spaniel rabid. What he thought on the 


subject is beside the mark; for an alibi is proved. The do 

was not on his premises at the hour named; and could not haye 
been there later to his knowledge, as he left home before it Was 
possible it could have appeared. 

The Baker Street dog-case is not a mere isolated or igolablg 
incident. It is at once a warning and a precedent. What hag 
happened to this spaniel may happen anywhere in the future to 
other equally healthy dogs. The Inland Revenue claims jt 
7s. 64. for every owned dog in the country ; but the dog is thereby 
far from being “ licensed.”” Any constable may steal and destroy 
this “licensed” dog, provided he “ reasonably supposes it to be 
in a dangerous state.” And that a constable is not called upon 
by this provision to “reason” like other men is amply proved 
by the facts of the Baker Street dog-case. A score of respect. 
able witnesses may be sworn to prove that the constable erred 
in his judgment, and that a healthy dog has been wantonly 
destroyed, and—what is infinitely more—a dear and faithful 
friend murdered (for one’s dog is one’s friend),—yet all will go 
for nothing if a couple of men wearing the Queen’s badge swear 
to the contrary. 

How long is this ridiculous tyranny, and the still more 
ridiculous panic which initiated it, to contiuue? ‘ Mad” dogs 
have been as plentiful as blackberries since the exploits of M, 
Pasteur and the extraordinary statistics emanating from the 
Rue d’Ulm have been made public. Perhaps the craze will 
wear itself out in time; but meanwhile, private property, to 
say nothing of human feelings, ought to be protected from 
organised outrage in the manner just described; and measures 
should be at once taken to reinstate the police in the respect 
and confidence of the public. Their position has enormously 
suffered by the incident in question, great hostility towards 
them being felt by all who witnessed the unjustifiable slaughter 
of the spaniel; and the repetition of similar scenes will tend to 
bring about a relation betweea the force and the public which 
would be as deplorable as it must be inevitable —We are, Sir, &e, 

GertrupdE Stock, 

Evien Evrriva Footrxer (Witness), 
Fannir REVELL (Witness), 

C. A. Dawson (Witness), 

Anna Kinosrorp, M.D. 

P.S.—A letter similar to the above, and signed by the same 
names, has been forwarded to her Majesty. 

July 22nd. 

[We have given in one of the “ Notes of the Week ” the memo- 
randum of the Chief Commissioner of Police on this case, as 
well as a comment of our own on the evidence.—Ep, Spectator.] 








BOOKS. 
fone ees 
KIDNAPPED.* 
We question whether Mr. Stevenson will ever again come qnite 
up to the freshness of Treasure Island, a book which may be 
said to have had more charm for boys than even Robinson 
Crusoe itself, though less for men. Indeed, we should be dis- 
posed to regard the boys of England who lived before Robinson 
Crusoe was written, as boys without a literature, and the boys 
who lived between Robinson Crusoe and Treasure Island, as 
boys who had only a foretaste of what was in preparation for 
them; while boys who have lived since Treasure Island was 
published, are boys who have a right to look back on all previous 
boyhoods with compassion, as boyhoods sunk in comparative 
darkness, or touched only with the streaks of dawn. Kidnapped 
is not so ideal a story of external adventure as J'reasure Island. 
On the other hand, it has more of human interest in it for those 
who have passed the age of boyhood. It touches the history of 
Scotland with a vigorous hand. It gives a picture of Highland 
character worthy of Sir Walter Scott himself. Its description of 
the scenery of the Highlands in the old, wild times, is as charming 
as a vivid imagination could make it; and the description of the 
cowardly old miser who plotted his nephew’s death rather than 





* Kidnapped: being Memoirs of the Adventures ef David Ratfour in the Year 
1751; how he was Kidnapped and Cast away; his Sufferings in a D.sert Isle; his 
Journey inthe Wild Highlunds ; his Acquaintance with Alan Bre k Stewart and other 
notorious Highland Jacobites; with all that he Suffired at the hands of his Uncle, 
Ebenczer Balfour of Shaws, falscly so called; Written by Himee’f, and now set forth. 
By Robert Louis Stevenson, London: Cassell and Company, Limited. 
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give him up his inheritance, is as vivid as anything which 
Mr. Stevenson’s singular genius has yet invented for us. Nor 
jg there in this delightful tale the least trace of that evil odour 
which makes The Strange Story of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde so 
unpleasant a reminiscence, in spite of the originality and eeri- 
ness of the inconceivable and illogical marvel on which it is 


based. 

The power of Kidnapped consists chiefly in the great vivacity 
with which the portrait of the Highland chieftain is drawn, and 
with which the contrast is brought out between the frank vanity 
of the Highland character and the rooted self-sufficiency of the 
Lowland character in the relations between the Stewart of Appin 
andthe Lowland hero of the adventures. So far as the mere story 
goes, though there is plenty of adventure, there is not that rush 
of danger and enterprise which transfigured Treasure Island. 
The story depends far more for its interest on the realities of 
history and character than that of the earlier tale. The first 
striking effect in the book is the description of the hatred in which 
the uncle of the hero is held by the country-folk in the neighbour- 
hood of his house, the desolation of the old miser’s abode, and 
the struggle in his mind between his horror of his nephew, who 
may deprive him of his property, and his wish to keep him till 
some plan of finally ridding himself of the lad occurs. The 
description of his attempt to bring him to his death by sending 
him on a dark night up an unfinished staircase is very powerfal :— 


“The tower, I should have said, was square; and in every corner 
the step was made of a great stone of a different shape, to join the 
flights. Well, I had come close to one of these turns, when, feeling 
forward as usual, my hand slipped upon an edge and found nothing 
but emptiness beyond it. The stair had been carried no higher : to 
set a stranger mounting it in the darkness was to send him straight 
to his death; and (although, thanks to the lightning and my own 
precautions, I was safe enough) the mere thought of the peril in which 
Tmight have steod, and the dreadful height I might have fallen 
from, brought out the sweat upon my body and relaxed my joints. 
But I knew what I wanted now, and turned and groped my way down 
again, with a wonderful anger in my heart. About half-way down, 
the wind sprang up in a clap and shook the tower, and died again ; 
the rain followed ; and before I had reached the ground level it fell in 
buckets. I pat out my head into the storm, and looked along towards 
the kitchen. The door, which I had shut behind me when I left, now 
stood open, and shed a little glimmer of light; and I thought I could 
see a figure standing in the rain, quite still, like a man hearkening. 
And then there came a blinding flash, which showed me my uncle 
plainly, jast where I had fancied him to stand; and hard upon the 
heels of it, a great tow-row of thunder. Now, whether my uncle 
thonght the crash to be the sound of my fall, or whether he heard in 
it God’s voice denouncing murder, I will leave you to guess. Certain 
it is, at least, that he was seized on by a kind of panic fear, and that 
he ran into the house and left the door open behind him. I followed 
as softly as I could, and, coming unheard iato the kitchen, stool and 
watched him. He had found time to open the corner cupboard and 
bring out a great case-bottle of aqua vite, aud now sat with his back 
towards me at the table. Ever and again he would be seized with a 
fit of deadly shuddering and groan aloud, and carrying the bottle to 
his lips, drink down the raw spirits by the mouthful. I stepped for- 
ward, came close behind him where he sat, and suddenly clapping my 
two hands down upou his shoulders—‘ Ah!’ cried I. My uncle gave 
a kind of broken cry like a sheep’s bleat, flang up his arms, and 
tumbled to the floor like a dead man.” 


The next great success in the book introduces us to the High- 
lander, the Stewart chief of Appin, whose character is so skil- 
fally drawn that Scott himself would, we think, have been glad 
to own the picture. The hero, David Balfour, has helped him 
in his fight against the crew of the ‘Covenant,’ in which David 
Balfour had been kidnapped. The Highlander is as grateful as 
he is vain; but then, he is also as vain as he is grateful, and 
David Balfour, who is full of the self-sufficiency of the Lowlands, 
is not a little mortified at finding how little of the credit of the 
victory is set down to himself :— 


“The round-house was like a shambles; three were dead inside, 
another lay in his death agony across the threshold; and there were 
Alan and I victorious and uuhurt. He came up to me with open 
arms. ‘Come to my arms!’ he cried, and embraced and kissed me 
hard upon both cheeks. ‘ David,’ said he, ‘I love you like a brother. 
And ob, man,’ he cried in a kind of ecstasy, ‘Am I no a bonny 
fighter ?? Therenpon he turned to the four enemies, passed his sword 
clean through each of them, and tumbled them out of doors on after 
the other. As he did so, he kept humming and singing and whistling 
to himself, like a man trying to recall an air; only what he was try- 
ing, was to make one. All the while, the flush was in his face, and 
his eyes were as bright as a five-year-old child’s with a new toy. And 
presently he sat down upon the table, sword in hand; the air that he 
was making all the time began to run a little clearer, and then clearer 
still; and then out he burst with a great voice into a Gaelic song. I 
have translated it here, not in verse (of which I have no skil!) but at 
least in the King’s English. He sang it’ often afterwards, and the 
thing became popular; so that I have heard it, and had it explained 


* This is the song of the sword of Alan : 
The smith made it, 
The fire set it ; 
Now it shines in the hand of Alan Breck. 
Their eyes were many and br‘ght, 
Swift were they to behold, 
Many the hands they guided : 
The sword was alone. 


he dun deer troop over the hill, 
They are many, the hiil is cne; 
The dun deer vanish, 
The hill remains. 


Come to me from the hills of heather, 
Come from the isles of the sea, 

O far-beholding eagles, 

Here is your meat.’ 


Now this song which he made (both words and music) in the hour of 
our victory, is something less than just to me, who stood beside him 
in the tussle. Mr. Shuan and five more were either killed outright or 
thoronghly disabled ; but of these, two fell by my hand, the two that 
came by the skylight. Four more were hurt, and of that number, 
one (and he not the least important) got his hurt from me. So that, 
altogether, I did my fair share both of the killing and the wounding, 
and might have claimed a place in Alan’s verses. But poets (asa 
very wise man once told me) have to think upon their rhymes; and 
in good prose talk, Alan always did me more than justice.” 


In the relations between these two, the chief intellectual in- 
terest of the story consists. These relations are very powerfully 
drawn, and perhaps nothing is better told than the great 
quarrel which results from Alan’s borrowing David’s money 
to gamble with and lose, and the sulky bitterness with which 
David Balfour resents the wrovg. The account of the long days 
of estrangement, during which the two flee together through 
the highlands, the one sullenly nursing his wrath, and perhaps 
partly on that account sickening for a long illness, while the 
other, after a generous effort to clear away the cause of quarrel 
by a candid acknowledgment of his fault, accepts the feud with a 
malignant joy, is admirably effective, as also is the close of the 
feud, when David breaks down altogether, and Alan all but 
carries him to the house of one of the Maclarens in the Braes of 
Balquidder. Perhaps, too, there is nothing much better in the 
book than the account of the contest between Alan Stewart and 
the Macgregor for victory as rivals on the bagpipes. Nothing 
could have brought out the petty vanity and the deep generosity 
of the Highland character better than this spirited contest. 


On the whole, while this book is not quite so unique as 
Treasure Island, it has perhaps even more of the qualities 
proper to all true literature, and for the lovers of Scotch scenery 
and Scotch character it is altogether delightful. Mr. Stevenson 
has, so far as we know, written nothing which is more likely to 
live, and to be a favourite with readers of all sorts and classes. 


EVANGELIST AND SCHOLAR.* 


For many years Henry Bazeley was a well-known figure in 
Oxford. Sunday after Sunday he took his stand, habited in 
academic cap and gown, at the Martyrs’ Memorial, and preached 
to the curious and, one would think, somewhat disheartening 
audiences which are accustomed to listen or stare on such 
occasions. A well-known French observer of our manners and 
customs notices the sight with condescending approval. It is 
well, he thinks, that enthusiasm should be able to find such 
outlets; it might otherwise vent itself in madness or sedition. 
And its voice may have a mission to some consciences, and be 
a witness to a pleasure-seeking generation that there are con- 
victions and ideas which are not material. Henry Bazeley was 
not of the ordinary type of street-preachers, with their shrill 
or boisterous monotone of appeals which do not touch and 
threats which do not terrify. He was a man of culture, who 
was possessed of scholarship (he took a First in Moderations, 
and a Second in the School of Literce Humanioves), and, in the 
direction of theology, even of learning. The preacher of Sunday 
was on week-days a hardworking “coach” in the honour 
school of theology, whose help men of all shades of opinion 
were glad to secure, and it was found most efficient. But week- 
days also were made to contribute no small portion of time to 
the work in which the man found his real life. The record of 
his ordinary labours is, indeed, simply astonishing. They must 
have begun by 6 a.m., for he made it a point to secure an hour’s 
reading before the daily prayer-meeting at 7.30, at which his 
presence was never missed. Four hours, from 9 to 1, were 
given to his pupils; and the afternoon and evening, commonly 
extended as far as 10 p.m., to visiting the sick and poor, to 
services not less useful, and certainly more difficult, rendered to 





* Henry Bazeley, the Oxford Evangel'st: a Memoir, By the Rev. E, L, Hicks, 
M.A. London: Macmillan aad Co, 1836. 
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men of his own social standing, and to attendance at lectures or 
meetings. 

His mental history is curiously interesting. By birth and 
training he belonged to the “ High Church,” as High Church 
was understood some half-century ago. His father, an Oxford 
man of some distinction in his day, was of this school; and he 
was educated at Radley. But he soon diverged from these lines 
of thought. At Radley, blameless and admirable as he was, he 
seemed so much out of rapport with the established order of 
things, that when he reached the head of the school, he was 
made not Senior Prefect, an office which would have given him 
influence, but Princeps, a merely titular distinction, invented 
for the occasion by the ingenuity of the Warden. At Oxford 
he cast in his lot at once with the so-called Evangelicals, a 
small and uninfluential circle, shamefully persecuted in former 
days, and never possessed of anything like the position which 
they have had at the sister University. 

His natural career, after taking his degree, would have been 

found in Holy Orders. He obtained one of the Hulme Exhibi- 
tions, which are meant to be helps for students preparing 
for ordination. He pursued the study of theology with 
diligence and success, obtaining the Denyer and Johnson 
Theological Scholarship in 1868; and he was of a profoundly, 
and even enthusiastically religious temper. But a difficulty 
stood in the way. He could not accept Anglican formularies 
and standards, but saw in Presbyterianism the nearest possible 
approach to the Apostolical ideal. When a candidate for the 
scholarship, he had asked and obtained permission to treat the 
proposed question of the “‘ Argument for Episcopacy ” from the 
adverse point of view. Journeys to Scotland, to see the 
admired system at work, destroyed some illusions, but did not 
shake his conviction. “I am sorely tempted,” he writes in one 
of his letters, “to seek the more congenial society of the 
Evangelicals in the English Church ;” but he could not get over 
the belief that the Church of Scotland came “ nearest to the 
model of Holy Scripture ;” and he was not a man for compromises. 
In the Westminster Confession, with its rigid Calvinism, he found 
no difficulty. No man’s logic is complete at all points, or he could 
hardly have given his life to appeals the result of which he must 
have believed to be absolutely predetermined. A believer in the 
most absolute dogmas of predestination may, of course, minister 
in the Church, because he ministers to the elect; but why 
should he go among the children of perdition on the racecourse 
and in the fair? Happily, these doubts did not trouble Bazeley, 
though, of course, he knew the predestinarian controversy from 
the beginning to the end. In 1869, four years after his degree, 
he oecame a licentiate of the Church of Scotland. He gathered 
a congregation about him in Oxford. But he was not at ease; 
he loved the Church of England, though he could not accept 
her formularies, and he hated even to seem to occupy the 
position of a schismatic. At the end of 1875 he closed the 
chapel, and three months afterwards received deacon’s orders in 
the English Church. Bat the old scruples began to work again. 
In October, 1876, he resigned his position in the Church, and 
was ordained minister of St. Andrew’s, Stepney (a congregation 
connected with the Established Church of Scotland, which had 
been brought almost to nothing by the Disruption). After a 
brief stay here, he built a place of worship in Oxford, and con- 
tinued to minister there till his death, in 1883. This account 
would not be complete without the additional fact that he seems 
to have regarded the question of Psalms against Hymns as 
one of vitalimportance. This is the more remarkable, because 
in his personal intercourse with others, Henry Bazeley was a 
man of the widest sympathies. They reached to all schools of 
Christian, and to some even of non-Christian thought. 

It is pleasant to turn from these limitations of a powerful 
mind to the man’s worth. “His religious difficulties made no 
practical difference to his outward life,” says his biographer. 
He began by preaching in the villages near Oxford; then came 
services in the Town Hall and other places in Oxford. In 1869, 
he made a bolder effort. The Oxford races used to take place 
in August, on Port Meadow, and he went among the crowd, 
“‘habited in the cap and gown of the BC.L. degree,” preaching 
and distributing tracts and leaflets. The races have ceased to 
be, but two or three weeks later there still happens the St. 
Giles’s Fair, when for two days and nights, to the advantage, 
it is to be hoped, of the learned and pious society of St. John’s 
College, if of no one else, Oxford is made hideous with stalls and 
booths, and merry-go-rounds, ef hoc genus omne. Bazeley records 





*,e . - a 
and 7.30-9.30. Great opposition in the evening, but many atten. 


tive.” This visit to the Fair he continued to pay till the end of his 
life. And he seems to have carried on the same work at every rage 
and fair within reach. That he was sometimes shamefully treateg 
did not hinder him. ‘ No bones broken ; only the board of 

cap,” was his own account of a somewhat rough experience that 
he had met with at Abingdon. In 1870, he began to preach at 
the Martyrs’ Memorial; and at the College boat-races in May, 
he, with his helper, used to stand at. the outlets from Christ 
Church Meadow, and “offer little Gospel books to under. 
graduates.” The preaching was interrupted at first by “ noisy 
undergrads ;” and towards the close of his life, some disturbances 
seem again to have occurred. He preached there for the last 
time on the evening of Easter Sunday, 1882. A few days after. 
wards, his health began to break down, and in the February of 
the following year, after a long agony, he passed away, being 
then but little more than forty years old. 

There is one side of Bazeley’s life and work, and that the 
most heroic, which must not be passed over. One of the most 
beautiful stories in the Lives of the Saints tells how Vitalis, a 
monk of the Thebaid, left his cell in the desert to work ag an 
evangelist among the brothels of Alexandria. Henry Bazeley 
followed the same mission in Oxford. Such a work, done, 
it must be remembered, by a man still in his youth, de. 
manded a rare self-devotion and courage. He would not only 
speak to the fallen women in the streets, and seek to bring 
them back to better things; he would even seek them out in 
the houses of ill-fame. How entirely devoted to his Master, 
how thoroughly forgetful of himself, must he have been to be 
capable of such heroism! And this is what, in every detail of 
his life’s work, he was. A more touching book than the sym. 
pathetic record which Mr. C. L. Hicks has given us of his friend, 
“the Oxford Evangelist,” we have seldom read. 


GNEIST’S ENGLISH CONSTITUTION.* 

Mr. Asuwortu deserves well of all students of English politics 
and law for having published a translation of what, if not the 
most valuable, is certainly the most interesting, of Dr, 
Gneist’s conscientious and erudite works on English institu. 
tions. It is not only that Dr. Gneist is a most intelligent 
foreigner—and that, like so many other intelligent foreigners, 
he writes a shocking style—but he has studied our polities 
with a serious purpose. He has a kind of roving com 
mission to improve the institutions of Germany, so far as 
a student can, by comparing them with the institutions of 
other countries, and more especially with those that are 
of Teutonic stock. He holds no brief for England; he has no 
interest in making her out to be better than his own country, 
or, indeed, in doing anything but depicting her precisely as she 
appearstohim. How careful an observer he is, is already widely 
known here. There are few writers on that question of local self: 
government, which seems destined to engross even more attention 
in the future than it has done within the past few years, who have 
not been compelled to read Dr. Gneist’s treatise on the subject, 
and have not come to the conclusion that, from the standpoint 
of comparative politics, there is nothing extant which is equally 
scientific, and, it may be added parenthetically, that it is to be 
hoped that one of them will be good enough to follow Mr. Ash 
worth’s example, and translate it. Then, English literature does 
not abound with historical works which cover the whole field of 
our Constitutional history, aud endeavour to treat that history 
as more or less of an organic whole. Students, therefore, will 
welcome this translation as a supplementary or companion 
volume to the work of Mr. Taswell Longmead; while they will 
be careful to note that, in turn, it requires supplement in the 
shape of such treatises as those of Sir Henry Maine and Pro- 
fessor Dicey (for it only glances at nineteenth-century demo- 
cracy), and that it should be considered as an introduction to, 
not a substitute for, the great works of Bishop Stubbs and 
Mr. Freeman. Of Mr. Ashworth’s special share in the produe- 
tion of this volume, it is a pleasure to speak very highly. He 
has had no easy task in rubbing down the angles of Dr. 
Gneist’s eminently German style, and he has retained a few 
barbarisms like “ propertyless.” But he has done his best with 
the materials placed in his hands. Other criticism would be 
superfluous. 

Carlyle, had the opportunity been offered him, would 00 





* The History of the English Constitution. By Dr. Rudolph Gneist, Professor 
of Law in the University of Berlin. Translated by Pbilip A. Ashworth, Barrister- 
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doubt have anathematised Dr. Gneist quite as much as he 
anathematised Von Ranke. This History of the English Con- 
stitution belongs to the conglomerate order of literature. Yet 
it is not without a plan, or rather it is not without two plans— 
the one ostensible, the other real. In the first place, it purports 
to deal with English Constitutional history, arranged in a series 
of periods,—the Anglo-Saxon period, from 800 to 1066; the 
Anglo-Norman period, from 1066 to 1272; the period of the 
growth of the Estates of the Realm, from 1272 to 1485; the 
Tudors and the Reformation, from 1485 to 1603; the Stuarts 
and the Constitutional struggle, from 1602 to 1688; and 
finally, Partiamentary Government, more especially in the 
eighteenth century, from 1689 to 1820. But before he was a 
reat Constitutional historian and student of English institu- 
tions, Dr. Gneist was a German lover of Monarchy, and so we 
find him dwelling more than any of his predecessors in the same 
line of research upon the influence the Monarchy has exercised 
openly or secretly, directly or indirectly, on the history of the 
English Constitution and the growth of our institutions. Indeed, 
Dr. Gneist looks forward to the revival of “The King in 
Council” as the best means of weathering the storm that will 
be caused by that struggle between property and poverty which 
he obviously regards as inevitable in the future. The passage 
in which Dr. Gneist indicates both the disease which he 
anticipates will attack the body politic, and the cure for it, is 
worth quoting, if only as being an exceptionally good example 
of Dr. Gneist’s style :— 

“The course of English political development inclines us to the 

view that the third generation of our century will end in an era of 
radical action and of violent counter-action on the part of the hitherto 
ruling class. As the Church Reformation in England, which had an 
entirely different issue, passed a century later, through all the 
struggles of the Continental Reformation; so will apparently the 
political life of England also, at the close of the century, have to 
solve the same problems and undergo the same conflicts as the 
Constitutional formations of the Continent have undergone since 
the commencement of the century. England, too, will experience 
the fact that the transition to the new order of industrial 
society is brought about through a process of dissolution of 
the old cohesions, upon which the constitution of Parliament is 
based. The unrepresented social mass which is now unceasingly 
flooding the substructure of the English Constitution, will only stay 
its course at an universal suffrage, and a thorough and arithmetical 
equalisation of the constituencies, and will thus attempt, and in 
great measure achieve, a further dissolution of the elective bodies. 
This dissolution will be followed, in a violent crisis, by a rebuilding 
of the organic substructure of the State, which has been lost to 
sight during the last two generations. But the course of English 
political history makes it quite certain that the propertied classes in 
England will engage in and undergo this struggle in a way very 
different from that of the propertied classes in France. Uniform as 
is the direction of the social movement in the Central-EKuropean 
world, yet its issue has been various according to the difference of 
nationalities and their previous political life. The fundamental 
character of the English nation, the personal courage, the self- 
possession and political experience of the ruling class, and the good 
traditions of Parliamentary practice, are a guarantee that this crisis 
also will at last, be overcome without jeopardising the existence of the 
realm, or the essential parts of the Parliamentary Constitution. To 
meet the coming storm, a certain fusion of the old parties seems to be 
immediately requisite, though the propertied classes, in defending 
their possessions, will certainly not at first display their best qualities. 
As, further, a regular formation in two parties cannot be kept up, a 
splitting-up into ‘fractions,’ as in the Parliaments of the Continent, 
will ensue, and the change of Ministry will modify itself accordingly, 
so that the Crown will no longer be able to commit the helm of the 
State in simple alternation to the leader of the one or the other 
majority. And then a time may recur in which the King in Council 
will be revived.” 
There is not a little ingenuity and Cassandra-like eloquence in 
this passage, and should the worst come to the worst, there 
might be a more despicable saviour of society than the King in 
Council. But Dr. Gneist makes too certain, as preliminaries of 
the catastrophe he predicts, of “a thorough and arithmetical 
equalisation of the constituencies,” and of “ universal suffrage.” 
Anything of the character of arithmetical equalisation has been 
hitherto regarded as partaking of the character of what Mr. 
Gladstone would term “a vulgar principle.” As for universal 
suffrage, Dr. Gneist, had he been an Englishman, would have 
been aware that household suffrage, instead of being a step 
towards, is rather a preventive of it. There is, moreover, some- 
thing consolatory in the circumstance, which has, indeed, been 
pointed out by one of Dr. Gneist’s ablest critics, that the 
revival of Municipal vitality is a good and essentially con- 
servative symptom. It draws the blood from the head, and 
absorbs and utilises force which would be otherwise misused 
in the work of political destruction or reconstruction. 


ability,—the growth of the parochial system, and the Church as 
an imperium in imperio. The chapter on “ The Republic,” as 
he terms Cromwell’s Commonwealth, may be mentioned as 
showing Dr. Gneist at his best in narrative. 





THE LIFE AND TIMES OF SAMUEL BOWLES.* 


Tus is an extremely well written life of a man whose life was 
well worth writing. And it is more than that. For, rightly 
judging that the appropriate background of a portrait of a great 
journalist should be ‘a sketch of the public events which 
wrought on him, and on which he wrought,” Mr. Merriam 
has sketched, with a firm and vigorous hand, the stirring 
incidents which marked the history of the United States of 
America, from the annexation of Texas to the close of recon- 
struction under President Hayes. While those incidents were 
enacting, Mr. Bowles was conducting, with rare energy and 
ability, the Republican, a daily paper published in the provincial 
town of Springfield, a paper limited to a comparatively small 
circulation, but which exercised a wide influence. So wide, 
indeed, was that influence, that the editor became in time “ an 
important factor in public affairs.’ Our readers, however, 
would scarcely thank us for a summary of the steps 
by which the Republican and its editor both deserved 
and commanded success. Our object in calling attention to 
this book has little to do with the personal history of Mr. 
Bowles, or with the views which he advocated, or with the 
theory and ideal of journalism which he exemplified. All these 
details are handled by his biographer very skilfully; and as 
English readers know by bitter experience, that when they have 
set before them what professes to be the “life and times” of 
this or that celebrity, from Daniel Defoe down to Prince Bis- 
marck, the “times” are usually mere pudding. We think it 
right to say most emphatically that the “ times ” portion of Mr. 
Merriam’s book is capitally done. He has the instinct of a born 
historian, as well as that of'a born biographer. But with the great 
public events in which Mr. Bowles was a spectator and actor 
we have still less to do, so far as following them is concerned, 
than with the details above mentioned. Our object, in short, is 
not to relimn in miniature the vivid full-length portrait which 
Mr. Merriam has drawn of Mr. Bowles, or to write a précis of 
that portion of a great nation’s story which he has told so well. 
Our object is to show the reader, if we can within our limits, that 
this book is worth reading and worth buying, and, if we may use 
such an expression, that it is an average-raising addition to the 
sum of good American literature. Or, to speak with more pre- 
cision, and less ambitiously, we shall attempt to show that the 
idiosyncrasy of Mr. Bowles was one of no ordinary interest; 
that in Mr. Merriam that idiosyncrasy has found a most sym- 
pathetic expositor; and finally, for we lay some stress upon 
that point, that Mr. Merriam is quite as good a historian as he 
is a biographer. Now, this, we think, we can only do, or at all 
events can best do, by quotations. Premising, therefore, that, as 
we can hardly dwell on more than one aspect of what we have 
somewhat pedantically called the interesting idiosyncrasy of Mr. 
Bowles,—premising also that we entirely assent to Mr. Merriam’s 
assertion that this great journalist was “ a man of strong, racy, 
many-sided individuality,’ we shall leave the following quota- 
tions to speak for themselves. Itis acase of ew pede Hereulem ; 
and we have no room for comments, if we had any to make 
worth the listening to :— 


“Bless you, my dear friend,” he writes to Miss Whitney, “ for 
opening to me so freely your religious life and faith. Had I not 
been gradually recognising it for the last two or three months, I should 
have been astonished to find it so great a thing to you. AndI am 
surprised and impressed that yours was that common experience of 
revelation and rest by a eudden flash, as it were. There must be, [ 
suppose, preparation and thought; but the finishing stroke seems 
God-given, and fosters itself in a way that must be wondronsly im- 
pressive. As to my own opinions, it would be pretty difficult to 
describe them. Perhaps you have done it as nesrly as it can be 
done,—yet I do not wholly recognise it as my condition. All these 
things have seemed a muddle to me,—my mind never could solve 
them. I can generally average and condense the intelligent views 
and opinions of others on most subjects; but here the wide divergence 
of great and good men, the contradictions of revelation and science, 
the variant testimony of all our sources of information, have been too 
much for the grasp and condensation of my mind. So I have just 
put it aside,—and waited. I have striven to keep my heart and my 
head free} and unprejudiced, open to all good influences—ready to 
receive the gift, but perhaps not reaching out for it—and not reach- 
ing out perhaps, again, because when I made the effort I felt a 
sickening feeling of hypocrisy, mixed with the apprehension that to 





* The Life and Times of Samuel Bowles. By George A. Merriam. London: T. 
Fisher Unwin. New York: The Century Company. 1885. 
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go ahead was for me to back. And that the faith of my fathers and 
the testimony of good men forbade me to do. So I have seemed 
forced to be content to grow in goodness in my more prac- 
tical way, and to leave theories and faith to time. I try to 
make my life show the resnlt of Christianity and godliness, 
if I have not the thing in its theoretical form. Patience, 
charity, faith in man, faith in progress, have been lessons 
that I have been learning these many years. Purity of life, too, 
has been a constant aim. Measured by my fellows, I have been 
successful,—more successful than many who have firmer foundations, 
or affect to have. But this consciousness is injurious to me. It is 
leading me to be content. It is, perhaps, reconciling me to a little 
sin. And, indeed, I do not expect ever to be perfectly good, or to 
find any other person so. I do not see how that is possible with any 
nature. That is, I mean by goodness, purity of soul,—perfect purity 
in thought as well as action.” 

We can quote no more of this remarkable letter,—remarkable 
in itself, and still more remarkable as coming from a man so 
zealous in business as Mr. Bowles always was. Zeal, in fact, 
for his business, zeal, burning zeal for his newspaper, which 
was verily to him “ bone of his bene, and flesh of his flesh,” ate 
him up. He died worn out before his time, and his last days 
are described with quiet pathos by Mr. Merriam, and by a lady 
who nursed him during some of them. He was most unwilling 
to depart, and the contrast which she draws between his death- 
bed and that of a poor Catholic railroad engineer, whom she was 
visiting while taking care of Mr. Bowles, is touching to the 
last degree. She gained, she said, at the bedside of the one the 
strength which she needed for that of the other. A very fine 
chapter, called “ Lights and Shadows,” is the fittest commentary 
that we can-imagine on this pathetic exit of one who worked 
wisely, indeed, but too well. We quote the concluding sentences ; 
but to understand them thoroughly, the chapters on “The 
Ethics of News-giving” and “ The Higher Journalism ” should 
be carefully read. ‘ Truth-speaking,”’ as Mr. Merriam in- 
geniously and truly remarks, “ truath-speaking as an obligation 
paramount to partisanship, friendship, and all personal ends, is 
not an ingenious invention, which once discovered is speedily 
adopted by every one.” But with Mr. Bowles, “the sum and 
substance of independent journalism—and he recognised no 
other journalism as of the highest class—was to speak the truth 
without fear or favour.” Here, however, are Mr. Merriam’s 
comments on the one thing that was lacking to this able, 
energetic, and interesting journalist :— 

‘There were in this man certain central desires and purposes 
which he never willingly yielded. He must succeed, he must be 
strong, he mst dominate in his own field. To command success, to 
win full expression and achievement for all the powers within him, 
to conquer disease, to hold Death himself at bay, to keep at all 
hazards his masterful grip on the world,—this was his ceaseless 
effort. He refused to obey the most imperative warnings of nature 
that he must absolutely desist from work. When an irresistible hand 
was luid on his vital powers, when a voice said, ‘ Thus far shalt thou 
go, and no farther,’ when he felt that he never should attain his ideals 
of work and expression, when at last the inexorable end approached, 
he could not accept it or be reconciled. He was too proud and strong 
for weak complaint, bat it all touched him with a bitterness of 
despair.” “He felt,’ says Mr. Merriam, elsewhere, “the want of 
assured religious faith which is in the air of this transition time. The 
poor Catholic who lay dying near him had something which he 
lacked. But for him, as for many men of our age, the want of 
spiritual faith was not chiefly due to intellectual perplexities,—it was 
due rather to the walls which kis unresting activity built up, shutting 
up the soul from free communion with the Eternal. ‘Thou hast 
formed us for Thyself, and our heart is unqniet till it rest in Thee.’ 
That rest cannot be fully felt except as the soul learns passivity and 
self-surrender.” 

It will be readily understood from these quotations that there 
is a vein of the “moral thoughtfulness” which Dr. Arnold 
admired so much running through these volumes. It would be 
a mistake, however, to suppose that this vein is obtrusively pre- 
dominant. Mr. Bowles fought merrily, as well as firmly, against 
waning health, and when the pressure of pain left him, he was 
the gayest of the gay. One of the Republican’s staff, who was 
detailed for a while as his amanuensis, tells the following story :— 

“T made a point of never letting my face show what I thought 
about what I was writing; but once I failed. A religious weekly 
had been nagging the Republican very meanly ; he took no notice till 
the time came, and then he gave them an article. It wound up with 
a story so funny that I couldn’t keep my face straight. I glanced 
round, hoping he didn’t see me,—he was in a favourite attitude, leg 
over chair, elbow on knee, hand over face, and was watching me 
through his fingers to see how I took it. ‘Then I exploded, and so did 
he,—he laughed till the tears ran down his face.” 

We know what inference Carlyle would have drawn from such a 
laugh, and cannot help quoting a few more sentences from this 
amanuensis :— 

“In working hours he very rarely spoke to me of anything but 
the work, I saw him a number of times in his family, where he was 


a totally different man. Hoe asked me there repeatedly, at Thanks 
giving or Christmas,—I suppose because I Was a stranger and g 
poor little wretch, At sach times he was as jully as a man could be 
a perfect boy. Next morning at work again, solemn as a judge! I 
always felt obliged to do my best for him ; his eye saw everything, 
I almost worshipped him. There was more religion in my feeling 
towards him than in almost anything else in me.” 

This tribute from a “poor little wretch” strikes us as irre. 
sistible, and reminds us, to compare small things with great, of 
the tribate paid to Cesar by his humble friend Matius, and to 
Cromwell by his humble friend Maidstone. Mr. Bowles wag 
not,in any sense, what the world has agreed to call a “great 
man,” neither was he a man of deep or wide culture. But he 
was, taking him for all in all, what we heard a schoolboy once 
eali Hannibal, a “ splendid fellow.” It is not likely that this 
excellent biography will be neglected in England; and we shal] 
be surprised and grieved indeed, if it does not meet with great 
success in America. We had intended to quote some passages 
to show that Mr. Merriam is as good a historian as he jg 
biographer; but we have reached the end of our tether, and can 
only reiterate our entire approval of this extremely interesting 
account of the life and times of an extremely interesting man, 





ROBIN HOOD.* 
Ronin Hoop has always been a figure of interest to the lovers 
of English ballad literature and English folk-lore, as the one 
English hero racy of the soil of England, and with no foreign 
flavour about him. In the absence, therefore, of any more 
modern work giving the results of modern research into 
medixval English literature, we welcome the republication of 
Ritson’s edition of the Robin Hood ballads. This work was 
originally published in 1795 by Joseph Ritson, who was a con- 
veyancing barrister, who filled the not very laborious or lucra- 
tive office of High Bailiff of the Liberty of the Savoy, and 
devoted most of his time to the collection and editing of English 
popular songs and ballads. The book is prefaced with a curiously 
written Life of Robin Hood, illustrated by elaborate and learned 
notes. Whether the “ Life” is to be taken as a serious produc 
tion or not is, considering its style and the peculiar character of 
the author, more than doubtful. Probably it was intended asa 
summary of the current beliefs as to Robin Hood, rather than as 
sober history; for though Robin Hood is solemnly described as 
“Robert Fitzooth, which vulgar pronunciation easily corrupted 
into Robin Hood,” and “ Earl of Huntingdon,” and his birth 
is assigned to the specific date of the reign of Henry II, at 
Locksley in Nottingham, yet, as Ritson was of a notedly 
cynical and unbelieving turn of mind, and he distinctly 
recognises Robin Hood as the “patron saint of archery,” 
and comments on the universality of his presence, it is 
extremely improbable that he regarded him as a historical 
personage. At all events, whatever may have been Ritson’s 
own opinion, he deserves gratitude for having collected all 
the disjecta membra of the Robin Hood epic, and presented 
them in a carefully edited form, and for having at least 
thrown the hero back into the dim antiquity of the year 1160, 
instead of regarding him as a historical character of the 
fifteenth century. The Robin Hood ballads are in one respect 
apparently unique in English medieval literature. They seem 
to have been a true product of the popular Muse, not the 
artificial creation cf monkish chronicles and courtly minstrels. 
Robin Hood was the one English popular hero, the English 
archer fighting on foot with his goodly bow, clad only in simple 
Lincoln green, and no Norman eavalier on horseback with his 
coat of mail and his lance; he represented the English peasant, 
as opposed to foreign lord, spiritual or temporal, baron or abbot; 
the tiller of the soil and the deerslayer, as against the owner 
and the game-preserver; the loyal and simple countryman, as 
opposed to the crafty town lawyer, with his foreign jargon 
and his crael laws. The present ballads of Robin Hood are 
certainly not earlier than the fourteenth century, and probably 
of that century. The diction and the expressions used, the 
hatred of the rich Churchmen, the prominence given to the wor- 
ship of the Virgin, the feeling of admiration for simple rustic 
scenery, strongly remind one of Chaucer :— 
‘“‘ Whan shaws bene sheene and shroddes (shrubs) fall fayre, 
And leaves both large and longe, 


Itt’s merry walking in the fayre forrist 
To heare the small birdes songe. 








* Robin Hood: a Collection of all the Ancient Poems, Songs, and Ballads, now 





Extant, Relative to the Celebrated English Outlaw. By Josep'y Ritson, London: 
Nimmo. 1885, . 
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eee 
The woodweele sang and woid not cease, 


Sitting upon the spraye, 
Soe lowde, he wakened Robin Hood, 
In the greenwood where he lay ;”— 
is the beginning of one ballad, which recalls Chaucer’s opening 
in which the— 
“ Smale fowles maken melodie 
That singen all the night with open eye.” 
Perhaps the best example of the spring freshness and feeling 
for woodland charms is to be found in the opening stanzas of 
“Robin Hood and the Monk.” It will be observed that the 
first one is only another, and probably older, version of the verse 
already quoted :— 
“Tn somer when the shawes be sheyne, 
And leves be large and longe, 
Hit is fulle mery in fayre foreste, 
To hear the fowlys songe. 


To gee the dere draw to the dale, 
And leave the hilles hee, 

And shadow hem in the leves grene, 
Under the greenwood tre. 

Hit befel on Whitsontide, 
Erly in a May morning, 

The sun up fayre gan shyne, 
And the birddis merry gan sing. 


This is a mery mornyng, said litell John, 
By hym that dyed on a tre, 
A more mery man I than I am one, 
Lyves not in cristianté.”’ 
The rest of the poem is a fair sample of the “ merye gestes”’ of 
Robin Hood. Robin Hood remembers that it is a “ fortnight 
and more, sayd hee, since he had seen his saviour,” and so he 
determined to go off to Notynzham, * With the myght of mylde 
Marye.” Much, the miller’s son, wants him to take twelve men 
with hin; but he will only take Little John, and he quarrels 
with him by the way, because they shoot for pennies, and Little 
John wins five shillings, and he eventually goes alone. In the 
church, the “kynges felon” is “ spied” by “a great hooded 
monk,” who informs the Sheriff. After a fight, in which Robin 
Hood kills twelve men and breaks his sword on the Sheriff's 
head, he is safely lodged in prison, and the mouk rides off with 
the news to the King. Bat he is waylaid by Little John and 
Much, and killed, and the letters are taken by them to the King. 
He is so pleased at the news, that he makes the messengers 
yeomen of the Crown, and— 
“ Gav John the seal in hand 
The schereff for to bear, 
To brynge Robyn him to;” 
and the Sheriff having got drunk in honour of the news, Robin 
is let out of prison by Little John, and they escape to the 
greenwood together, and make up their quarrel; and the Sheriff 
only escapes hanging because the King recognises that Little 
John has “ beguiled us all.” In similar style we have “ Robina 
Hood and Guy of Gisburne,” “ Robin Hood and the Potter,” 
“ Robin Hood and Allan-a-Dale,” and, of a later date, ‘ Robin 
Hood and the Beggar,” “ Robin Hood and the Butcher,” 
“Robin Hood and the Pinder [or impounder] of Waketield,” 
and divers others. The longest and most elaborate of all is the 
“ Lytell Gestes of Robin Hood,” the Iliad of the English hero, in 
which the theory of Robin Hood as the courteous outlaw is set 
out at length :— 
“ But loke ye do no hosbond harme 
That tilleth with his plough, 
No more ye shall no good yeman 
That walketh by greenwood shawe. 


These bysshoppes and thyse archbysshoppes, 
Ye shall them bete and binde; 
The hye sheriff of Notynghame 
Hym holde in your mynde.” 
And when he dies, bled to death by the false nun of Kyrkesly, 
the tale concludes :— 
“ Crist have mercy on his soule 
That dyed on the rood, 
For he was a good outlawe 
And dyde pore men much good.” 

Maid Marian, who in popular parlance and in ancient morris- 
dance and mayings is commonly the companion of Robin Hood, 
does not appear in any of the more ancient ballads as we have 
them now; and seems to bea later interpolation. As for Robin 
Hood himself, and Little John, and Mach, the miller’s son, they 
are very shadowy beings after all. Though in the chief ballads 
which have been quoted they appear to haunt chiefly Notting- 
ham and Sherwood Forest, they are also to be found in Barnys- 





dale, or Barnsleydale, and at Wakefield. There is, however, a 
Robin Hood’s Bay near Whitby, and the local historian has 
there converted the archer into a fisherman; there is a Robin 
Hood’s Hill near Gloucester, and a Robin Hood’s Cross in 
Lincolnshire; while Scotland and Ireland alike know the tale 
of Robin Hood, and could show the marks of the long shots of 
Robin Hood or Little John. In fact, there is too much reason 
to fear, as Robin Hood is mentioned as a mythical character 
in Chaucer and also in Piers Plowman, that he was, like his 
Swiss colleague, William Tell, not a historical personage at all, 
but a myth; perhaps a solar hero; perhaps the great Woden or 
Odin himself. 

STORIES OF THE COURT OF HANOVER.* 
Wirn the garrulousness of advancing years, and not a little 
pardonable self-complacency, the domestic Chaplain of King 
Ernest of Hanover relates his experiences at the punctilious 
little Court of the before-time “Tory Duke.” Having seen 
“many notorieties and a good many curiosities,” Mr. Wilkinson 
has done well to rescue some stories from oblivion, and to give 
us, as it were, a domestic portrait of that well-abused personage, 
Ernest Augustus of Cumberland; but he might have done this 
much better in one volume, and spared his readers some well- 
worn anecdotes and others that were better unrecorded. How- 
ever, his book is on the whole fairly amusing. Whether his 
verdict that Ernest of Hanover deserves to be called “a great 
man” will be generally accepted, is another matter. Mr. 
Wilkinson seems to have been exceptionally well treated 
by the eccentric sovereign, and is therefore naturally dis- 
posed to speak well of him; and, besides, “ his Royal master” 
approved of his sermons, and what Court Chaplain could be 
insensible to that? By the way, the author favours us with 
the one preached in the Palace after the King’s death, and 
this, though suitable to the occasion, and short enough to have 
pleased his Majesty, is scarcely worthy of reproduction. At his 
first interview after being installed in his post, the new Chaplain 
got a hint to model his discourses upon those of Ogden, 
which, said the King, were very short, very pithy, and never 
went beyond twenty minutes, adding—“TI have always been 
of opinion that any clergyman who had made a sermon for 
forty-five minutes could always give us the real pith of it in 
twenty, if he would only take the trouble.” Perhaps. But as 
the pith of a tree is not the tree, so we may be very sure that 
in the case of any great preacher the pith of the sermon would 
not be the sermon. 

It was with many qualms that Mr. Wilkinson, then a young 
curate, accepted the office he continued to hold with satisfaction 
till the King’s death. The strong prejudice that existed in 
England against the Duke of Cumberland, and the many stories 
afloat as to his objectionable eccentricities, were enough to deter 
any man; but Mrs. Wilkinson’s health had obliged her husband 
to resign his curacy, a cold climate seemed advisable for her, 
and he therefore decided to accept the appointment procured 
for him by the late Dean of Windsor, Dr. Wellesley, whose 
advice on the occasion was :— 

“ You are going to an important post with your eyes open. Carry 
a bold front, be straightforward as a man, and you'll get on. As 
Waterloo was said by the Duke of Wellington to have been won in 
the playing-fields, so, no doubt, Eton will stand you in good stead. 
You’ve not been captain of the school, and foremost in the shooting- 
fields and at the wall for nothing. You must speak before Kings, and 
not be ashamed or afraid. You have heard, perhaps, that William LV. 
said, ‘ Ernest is not a bad fellow, but if any ove has a corn, he is sure 
to tread on it.’ You must never walk as if you had a corn, and you 
must always remember that those who craw] are sure to be kicked ; 
however, I am’sure you will never craw), and therefore will not be 
kicked.” 

Mr. Wilkinson accordingly took his stand at once, nipped in the 
bud the first attempt of the King’s friends to call him “ parson,” 
and made himself respected by every one from Royalty down- 
wards. But although the pleasant little habit of treading upon 
corns was not indulged in with regard to himself, the writer has 
many instancesto give of the sufferings thusinflicted on others, for 
King Ernest enjoyed making a butt of any one, whether man or 
woman, and never seemed to take their feelings into account. He 
was merciless evento his Grand Marshal and other aged courtiers, 
and not infrequently insulting to men of higher rank, as, for 
example, when he called out to the Duke of Altenburg during a 
pause at one of his small dinners, when every word could be 
heard both by guests and servants, “ Joseph, a glass of cham- 





* Reminiscences of the Court and Times ef King Ernest of Hanover. By the 
Rev. C. Allix Wilkinson, M.A. 2 volz. London: Hurt and Blackett. 
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pagne,—you don’t get that every day at home.” This was after | In saying that there is a pleasant family likeness between the tw 
the Duke had abdicated in favour of his nephew, and was obliged | books we simply indicate to all interested in the subject that M; 
tolive in very poor style, Yet, as William IV. said, King Ernest | Harris has again produced an agreeable volume. Nor are his 
was by no means “a bad fellow ;” there was a rugged honesty | labours without real value. As a business conveyances, it ig not 
about him, and even a genuine kindness of heart; he was pas- | too much to assert that the four-horse coach is practical] 
sionately fond of children, and was always at his best when seen | unknown to the present generation; for the pleasure-coaches of 
with them; and he was sincerely anxious for the welfare of his | these days are quite different, both in object and management 
subjects, the meanest of whom was at liberty to approach him; | In years to come the historical value of a book like this, bya 
nor did he content himself with hearsay, but would always see | man who had actual knowledge of “ down-the-road” persons and 
and jadge forhimself, making expeditions every week to different | affairs, will be more clearly seen than it is to-day. Had we bata 
parts of his Kingdom, accompanied only by his secretary, | tithe of the details and incidents of travel in the fifteenth ang 
looking into matters that needed reform, and then acting with | sixteenth centuries, for example, as are here presented to ug 
promptness and decision. When law and order were re- | muchthat is now mere conjecture and inference as to the means 
established after the outbreaks in 1848, and Austria and | and manner of locomotion of our ancestors would be matter of 
Prussia had retracted many of the concessions made in the time | recorded fact. 
of terror, the King of Hanover utterly refused to follow their 
example ; he had pledged his Royal word, he said, and would not 
retract it. What was done was done, and his Ministers must | of the construction of the highways and turnpike-roads of 
act accordingly. The following is Mr. Wilkinson’s account of | England and Wales. Forty years ago, the length of the parish 
the progress of the country as he himself witnessed it under the | highways was about 104,770 miles, and these were maintained 
rule of King Ernest :— at an average annual cost of £11 3s. per mile. The cost of 
“Reforms were introduced; laws were amended; unequal, not to | maintenance of the turnpike-roads was, of course, much greater, 


say unjust, privileges of the nobles were curtailed; railways were | probably three times as much; but this was defrayed 
promoted, began, and finished; a new town was built ; thousands P J : ; yed out of the 





There can be no coaches without roads for them to travel on, 
and, accordingly, Mr. Harris begins his labours with an account 


upon thousands were attracted to the place. Ministers, Plenipoten- 

tiaries from all the Great Powers, and from many of the smaller ones, 

were accredited to the Court; money circulated; trade was brisk ; 
manufactories were established ; commerce increased; large shop- 
fronts were daily extended; plate-glass windows, a sure proof of 
prosperity, were everywhere introduced: whereas, in the old time, 
nothing of the sort had been seen. A magnificent theatre was 
planned and commenced ; many thousands of pounds were con- 
tributed by the King from the Privy Parse, to attract the very first 
artistes of all countries, and to please his subjects, by enabling them 
to see, and hear, and jadge, and enjoy the finest dramatic and 
operatic talent of the world at a very small price. In fact, prosperity 
was evident everywhere, and no town in Europe seemed more flourish- 
ing, no people, as far as one could see, more thriving and happy.” 
Those people, whether high or low, always got on best with the 
King who were not afraid of him, and had an answer ready ; 
the stories of the little Bohemian Keininerdiener, who, like 
Swift’s servant, would take no dismissal, and of Temple, the 
English body-coachman, are very amusing. The abstemiousness 
of Ernest Augustus was very remarkable, and he had a propor- 
tionate dislike of people who offended in an opposite direction ; 
an unfortunate Mundschenk was even summarily dismissed by 
him because he indulged tuo freely at the Royal table. The 
King seemed even to think starvation the cure for all the ills 
that flesh is heir to. “ Put the muzzle on,” was his advice to 
sick persons, and he certainly practised what he preached. When 
seriously ill, he went to bed and ate nothing, and was as 
abstinent with regard to remedies as all other things. Though 
he saw his doctors as a matter of etiquette, every box and bottle 
that came from them was consigned to a cupboard, and on his 
recovery his medical attendants were astonished with the sight 
of them intact, and edified by the remark of the Royal patient, 
“Don’t you think if I had drunk all that d—d stuff, I should 
have been dead long ago ?” 

We have dwelt so long on what more immediately concerns 
this characteristic personage, that we have little space for the 
rest of Mr. Wilkinson’s book; but his descriptions of the Court 
balls, where even ladies took precedence according to military 
rank; of the grand but homely parties in certain other small 
dominions; of the characters he met with, amongst others 
Caroline Herschel and Baroness Lehzen, Queen Victoria’s 
governess; and of the Hanoverian clergy of those days, will be 
found decidedly interesting, although we regret the all too pro- 
minent tone of bigotry with regard to Roman Catholics of our 
own and any other age. 

The apparition of the old King to Mr. Wilkinson—who pro- 
fesses himself to be no believer in ghosts or spirits, yet was con- 
vinced that he was fully awake when he beheld it—as also the 
account of the appearance of a young officer to the author’s 
mother on the morning of the Battle of Waterloo, in which 
engagement he had just fallen, are interesting as authentic 
records of such occurrences. Mr. Wilkinson believes them both 
to have been optical illusions. 

THE COACHING AGE.* 
Tus is another book about coaches and coaching from the pen 
of Mr. Stanley Harris, whose former work, Old Coaching Days, 
has won an established position in the literature of the road. 


tolls received. Some curious payments found their way into the 
parochial highway accounts, such as charges for killing foxes— 
in South Wales—destroying sparrows and moles, the house. 
delivery of letters, and a hat and coat for the bellman. It is 
well known that the condition of the roads throughout the 
country at the end of the last century was disgraceful. Telford 
took things in hand and greatly improved them ; but McAdam, 
who has not inaptly been termed “ the Colossus of Roads,” and 
who came to this country from America in the year 1783, intro- 
duced the system that still continues, and to bim we owe the 
good roads now to be found all over the Kingdom. 

On the old roads, anything like pace was hopeless; but as the 
roads improved, the coaches became lighter, and speed was 
greatly accelerated. The coach-proprietors were a most 
important part of the community, who nearly all of them 
combined the business of innkeeping with that of coaching. 
The largest proprietor was William Chaplin, who, originally 
a coachman, raised himself to the head of the coaching 
business, and became Member of Parliament for Salisbury and 
Deputy-Chairman of the London and Southampton Railway. 
His head-quarters were at the “Swan with Two Necks,” 
in Lad Lane. Out of twenty-seven mails leaving London 
nightly, he horsed no less than fourteen, some jointly with other 
proprietors, but altogether he horsed the mails for nearly 350 
miles. He had about 68 different coaching lines, requiring about 
200 coaches, and keeping 1,200 horses at work. When he found 
that railways would drive coaches off the road, he had the 
discretion to sell his horses and throw his influence and con- 
nection into the railway companies. Another familiar name was 
Edward Sherman, who kept the “ Bull and Mouth,” in Aldersgate 
Street, and was the originator of the long-distance day-coaches. 
These began, in 1825, with the famous “ Wonder,” which ran to 
Shrewsbury, 158 miles, and was followed by the Exeter “ Tele- 
graph,” 165 miles (which he worked with Mrs. Nelson), and the 
Manchester “ Telegraph,” 186 miles. His coaches were painted 
yellow. Among them was the celebrated “ Beaufort Hunt,” which 
ran between London and Bath, “ places in it being booked some- 
times three weeks beforehand, and beingalways full, up and down.” 
We should certainly think it strange to have to secure places in 
any particular train a fortnight or three weeks in advance. Mr. 
Horne was another well-known proprietor, who afterwards 
joined Chaplin, and formed the great firm that bears their 
names. He had three inns in London, and coaches on nearly 
all the roads, besides horsing five of the mails. Two proprietors 
in London were women, Mrs. Mountain, of the “ Saracen’s Head,” 
Snow Hill, and the celebrated Mrs. Nelson, “ who conducted 
a very extensive coaching business with great spirit and 
success.” 


Coaching was a ready-money business, and the settlements 
among those engaged in it took place every four weeks. The 
proprietors seldom owned the coaches, but usually hired them 
from the builder, at a rate of from twopence to threepence per 
mile. Mr. Harris inserts several accounts, showing receipts and 
disbursements of various coaches, and these are not without 
interest. The different proprietors horsed the coach each a certain 
number of miles, and after all general expenses, such as duty, 





* Tle Coaching Age. By Stanley Harris. London: Bentley and Son, 1885, 
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mong the proprietors proportionally to the number of 
miles the coach was horsed. Out of these proceeds they had to 
meet the expense of providing the locomotive power; and here 
+t was that knowledge and management must have been tested 
ra the uttermost, for “although the proprietors were all con- 
sidered partners, yet each man provided his own horses and 
harness, and any loss by death or otherwise in his stock fell 
upon himself solely, and was not borne by the general body. 

Mr. Harris gives an excellent sketch of the way in which the 
postal business of the country was conducted. But the mail- 
coach age was of short duration. The first mail-coach was 
started in 1784, and in 1844 there was not a single mail 
running by road out of London. In fact, the coaching system, 
like those of clipper-ships and wet-plate photography, was 
brought to perfection only to go down almost immediately 
before the introduction of superior method. The mails kept 
wonderful time; so exact were they, that people used to time 
their watches by them. A few of the time-bills of the mails, 
with their stoppages, are given. The Bristol, the Devonport, 
and the Holyhead were the fastest mails out of London, the 
last-named doing 259} miles in 26hrs. 55min., an average 
pace of a little under ten miles an hour, including stoppages. 
But the wear-and-tear of horse-flesh to keep up this pace 
in all weathers, and against bad states of road, must 
have been fearful, and it is no wonder that the Post 
Office often had great difficulty in getting their contracts 
taken up. Of the not unreasonable excuses of the proprietors 
we have a fair sample at page 247. Mr. Horne considered that 
the pace was too great, as the mails constantly drove over 
people, and killed them. Indeed, accidents of all kinds were com- 
mon; the “Beaufort Hunt” was upset twice within a fortnight. 
These accidents often arose from what Mr. Harris charitably 
calls “the indiscretions of the coachman ;” but whatever 
their cause, they were frequently lamentable and severe. One 
of the oldest coach-proprietors made it a maxim never to employ 
a coachman who had not had an upset, for the reason that 
without such an experience, he would not know how to get a 
coach up again. There can be no doubt that there was a great 
deal of reckless driving and racing, catastrophes also happened 
through getting off the road in fog and from collisions, and, in 
addition to these causes, a thoroughly fractious or vicious horse 
might prove an equal source of danger. Mr. Harris enlarges on the 
subjects of coachmen, guards, and accidents in as many entertain- 
ing chapters, and he neatly tapers off his subject bya dissertation 
on the early days of railways. Coaching left its mark on the rail- 
ways in several respects. The distance between the rails on the 
narrow gauge of railways is the same as the width between the 
wheels of the old mail-coaches, viz., 4 ft. 8} in. Even to the present 
day, carriages may be seen on some of our lines, painted to 
resemble three coach-bodies placed end to end, which secms to 
have been the original idea in the construction of railway- 
carriages, though it has probably never occurred to one traveller 
in ten thousand, obvious as the imitation is. Many of the old 
mail-coach guards passed into the service of the railways, and 
not a few “ down-the-road ’’men did the same thing. 

Mr. Sturgess’s spirited drawings are really admirable, and 
exhibit great knowledge and skill. Mr. Harris writes in a free 
and popular style, as befits his subject, and makes no vain pre- 
tensions to literary finish. The serious drawback to the book is 
its want of an index of any kind, or even of a table of contents. 
Authors and publishers alike seem callous to complaints on this 
score, which is really a very serious one. It seems almost useless 
to allude to it ; but if those who make books had to read and 
review them, things would, without doubt, soon be amended. 
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SCOTLAND IN PAGAN TIMES.* 
We are strongly inclined to recommend this volume by way of 
tonic to any—and there must be many—who, as they contem- 
plate the wild dance of the passionate pilgrims of frivolity on 
the one hand, and of politics on the other, which seems on the 
surface to constitute three-fourths of our life, feel almost 
physically “ weak and wounded, sick and sore.” Dr. Anderson, 
its author, is no Dryasdust, nor does he belong to the class of 
antiquaries whose enthusiasm renders them liable to be taken 
in by Aiken Drum’s Lang Ladle. But he is an unpretentious 
and unemotional writer. Nevertheless, his subject—the Bronze 
and Stone Ages of Scotch history—makes him take this sober 
flight :— 








* Scotland in Pagan Times; the Bronze and Stone Ages. By Joseph Anderson, 
L.D. Edinburgh; David Douglas. 1886. 





‘As time rolls on and fashions change with the everlasting com- 
plexities of social organisation, the methods of expression may be 
altered and may be improved; but will any one say that the moral 
feeling and sense of public duty which then found expression in the 
manner of the time were less moral and less datiful than those which 
find expression now in the manner of our time; or that the thing 
signified in the erection of a Stone Age cairn is not essentially the 
same as that which is signified in the erection of a statue or a modern 
monument ? In this man of the Stone Age, whose capacity, culture, 
and civilisation are thus made dimly visible to us by the relics of 
his life and the memorials of his dead,—this maker of finely formed 
and admirably finished implements of stone, this builder of great 
sepulchral monuments that are completely structural, we have 
reached the typical representative of primeval man in Scotland. 
There is no evidence of the existence within our area of any repre- 
sentative type of man of higher integrity or of lower culture than 
this.” 

When one thinks of the most remarkable symbols of “ culture’ 
and “civilisation ” in Scotland which Dr. Anderson has literally 
unearthed and reproduced, one is forced to come to the con- 
clusion that two thousand, and even three thousand years ago, 
there were campaigns as fierce as any ever fought in Midlothian, 
that there were cults as devoid of rationality as that of the Sun- 
flower, and that the Parnells and Churchills of the day pelted each 
other with even harder missiles than “ welsher” and “ rebel.” 
“The ancient flint-workers,” says Dr. Anderson, “ went further 
than modern knowledge and modern skill can follow them. 
There are some of their processes which have not been discovered 
by modern science, with all its ingenuity of contrivance and all its 
resources of means and appliances.” This is a small matter, 
and makes for national modesty. Yet consolation, although 
of the somewhat tragic sort, may be found in it also. . 

Dr. Anderson has in this volume completed the special enter- 
prise he undertook in 1879, when, as holder of one of the lecture- 
ships which are happily becoming numerous in Scotland, he 
engaged to deliver four courses, of six lectures each, on Scotch 
Archwology. In previous volumes he has dealt with “The 
Remains and Relics of the Early Celtic Church,’ “ Christian 
Celtic Monuments and Metal Work,” not necessarily ecclesias- 
tical, and “The Remains and Relics of the Iron Age.” The volume 
he has now issued is in some respects the most interesting of the 
series to which it belongs, because, as we have seen, it reveals the 
comparatively high stage of civilisation which was reached by 
what we may term the Brazen and the Stony Scotchmen. Hein- 
vestigates with great fulness the subjects of “Bronze Age 
Burials,” “Circles and Settings of Standing Stones,” and 
“Weapons and other Implements;” and as his letterpress is 
beautifully and profusely illustrated, it is easy to follow him 
n his researches and reasonings from them. From the latter 
we give some of the most striking :— 


, 


“The evidence that is before us, incomplete and imperfect as it is, 
is undoubtedly evidence, not of an extreme scarcity, but of an 
abundance of gold ornaments greatly in excess of what we might 
have anticipated. To the questions of how this supply of gold was 
obtained and whence it was derived, there is no direct answer 
obtainable by any method known to me. But of this we may be 
certain, that from whatever source the Bronze Age people of Scot- 
land obtained their supply of the precious metal, it could not have 
been obtained without its relative equivalent in labour or produce. 
Whether they procured it from its native sources within their own 
territory, and by their own industry and skill, or whether they im- 
ported it in exchange for other productions, the significance of its 
possession with regard to their conditions of life remains the same. 
In like manuer, it does not affect the significance of their possession 
of bronze that they may not have procured the copper and tin of 
which it is composed from their own territories. If they imported 
these metals also, the fact that a traffic so complex and costly was 
maintained and provided for, implies the existence of conditions of 
culture and systems of social, commercial, and even political organisa- 
tion, which cannot be held to indicate a low state of civilisation. 
The weapons and tools of the bronze age have this characteristic in 
common, that they are always well made, substantial, and purpose- 
like. In addition to these serviceable qualities, they possess the high 
merit of being well designed, graceful in outline, and finely propor- 
tioned, exhibiting, even in the commonest articles, a play of fancy.in 
the subtle variations of their distinctive forms that is specially 
remarkable...... I venture to say that nothing finer than the 
workmanship of these bronz shields has ever been produced by the 
hammer. The people who supplied themselves with implements and 
weapons in this capable and cultared way, also used gold occasionally 
in the mounting of their weapons, and most lavishly in personal 
adornment. Although we know nothing whatever of their household 
arrangements, or the manners and customs of their domestic life, 
seeing that not a trace of a dwelling or site of a settlement of the 
Bronze Age has been discovered in Scotland, yet we are not without 
evidence of an indirect nature to indicate that they could not have 
been wholly destitute of the comforts and conveniences of life ; 
and not the least striking of all the characteristics of their culture 
is exemplified in the fact that we know them chiefly, not from the 
circumstances in which they maintained themselves in life, but from 
circumstances which are the direct result of their attitude of mind 
towards their dead. If life with them was a struggle for existence, 
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we look in vain for its memorials; but there is no wide district of 
country in which the memorials of their dead are not prominent, 
picturesque, and familiar features.” 

As we have already said, one of the most interesting chapters 
in this volume is that which deals with what are popularly 
known as Standing Stones. Dr. Anderson dismisses—perhaps 
a trifle too summarily—the idea that these are in any way con- 
nected with Druidism, or, indeed, that they can be assigned to 
any race or historic order of men. The only evidence they 
yield amounts, in his opinion, to this, that they are the funeral 
marks of the pagan predecessors of modern Scotchmen who 
lived and manifestly flourished in the Age of Bronze. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
i 

The spirited little Scotch magazine, Sunday Talk, edited by the 
Rev. W. W. Tulloch, has made a new departure with a new series, 
the fourth number of which has now appeared. Its publishing head- 
quarters seems now to be London. It has been increased in size, 
the contents are more varied, and the illustrations are very decidedly 
improved. ‘“ Mistress Matchett’s Mistake” is the title of an excellent 
and characteristic story by Mrs. Emma Marshall, containing some 
useful but unpretentious social teaching. The leading feature of the 
new series is the publication by instalments of sermons left behind 
him by the late Principal Tulloch. 

The Resultant Greek Testament. By Richard Francis Weymouth, 
D.Lit. (Eliot Stock.) —This is a volume on which very much might 
be written, but failing that (only to be done by an expert with much 
leisure at his disposal), for which a few lines must suffice. It exhibits 
“the text on which the majority of editors are agreed,’’ and ‘‘con- 
tains all the readings of the chief editors since the Textus Receptus 
(Stephens, 1550), down to Westcott and Hort and the Committee of 
Revisers. Dr. Weymouth disclaims any credit for collation of MSS., 
or for comparison of patristic quotations. His work, not less valu- 
able because it can be done in his own study, has been to take the 
printed books and to give the general results of the labours which 
they represent. Industry, candour, and an open mind to receive 
conclusions are the chief qualifications for such a task, and these, 
with the necessary scholarship, Dr. Weymouth brings to it. His 
work is one which students of the Bible will find convenient and 
useful, Its importance must not be measured by the brevity of the 
notice which we give it.——The Gospel According to St. Luke, with 
Notes, Critical and Practical, by the Rev. M. F. Sadler (Bell and Son), 
is a book which combines the exegetical and homiletical character. 
The latter, perhaps, is made rather too preponderate over the other. 
In xi., 33, for instance, though Mr. Sadler mentions that “a bushel” 
should be “the bushel,’ and ‘a candlestick’’ “ the lampstand,” he 
does not think it worth while to tell his readers’ that these are two 
chief articles in the scanty furniture of the Syrian home, but devotes 
the whole of his space to “ practical’’ observations, In xii., 5, “ Fear 
him which after he hath killed,” &c., Mr. Sadler interprets, we see, 
of the “ Father of mercies.” His is a laborious volume, from which 
much may be gained, but we cannot commend it without reservation. 

Signs and Seasons. By John Burroughs. (David Douglas.)—Mr. 
Burroughs is a very keen and sympathetic observer of Nature. He has 
taught some of us, in his charming “‘ Hunt after a Nightingale” (we 
quote the title from memory), to appreciate more fully the beauties 
of our scenery and the life of our streams and woods. In the very 
pleasing volume that we have now before us, it is of things Trans- 
atlantic that he writes,—chiefly, indeed, of birds, their ways, their 
dwellings, and other things that concern them. There is now and 
then a touch of sport. ‘‘ A Taste of Maine Birch,” for instance, is a 
charming little story of camping-out in Maine, a country in which 
the birch-tree has a prominent place, especially as furnishing the 
canoe. In Maine, we hear of ‘‘ Pleasant Pond,’ where the trout can 
be caught, it seems, only on hooks baited with salt pork, and these 
mostly by native hands, the fish resenting or neglecting the baits 
offered by strangers. From this we are transferred to another lake, 
where the trout, it is satisfactory to learn, have better taste. They 
will take a fly, but mostly require to have it sunk; rising, or rather 
striking at it, when it is about half-way up from the bottom to the 
surface. Here, too, we have a considerable element of human interest, 
“Uncle Nathan,” the sportsman’s “ guide, philosopher, and friend,” 
being a sort of “ Leatherstocking”’ in a small way, and adapted to 
quiet times. 

Comparative Literature. By Hutcheson Macaulay Posnett, M.A. 
(Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.)—Mr. Posnett proposes to apply the 
scientific method to literature, which is to be regarded not as the 
product of individual genius (“the ‘great-man theory’ is really 
suicidal,” he says, on p. 84), but as the resultant of social conditions 
and other circumstances affecting human life. There is doubtless 
some truth in the arguments which he adduces; but there is much 
that is doubtful in them, and much that, whether true or no, seems 


to us irrelevant. The whole view about the responsibility of the 
class as opposed to the responsibility of the individual, the ¢ 
being the earlier form of morality, seems to us very question, 
asa matter of fact, and to be very remotely connected With the 
subject ; and to establish it, Mr. Posnett has to force facte —indead 
the tendency to do this is a not uncommon fault in him It 4 

i : ig 
needless to say that nothing could be more unlike the true 
scientific spirit. The argument that the Homeric view of 
rewards and punishments after death is of the class and y 
the individual type, really deserves the name of weiter 
The individuals represented as suffering in the under-worlg 
of the “Odyssey” are not men, forsooth, but demigods! This j 

8 is 

backed up by a reference to the “ Odyssey ” about Tantalug (p. 137) 
containing a blunder so extraordinary that we will not do Mr, Posnett. 
who is a Professor of Classics, the unkindness of repeating it. We do 
not mean to say that there is not some valuable matter in the book 
or to deny that Mr. Posnett has directed attention to an aspect ot 
literature which is too much neglected; but, in the interests of 
scientific thonght, not to say of literature, we must protest against 
his method. Seldom, indeed, has such vague speculation been ranked 
as “science.” 

The Music of a Merry Heart: an Autobiography. By Edward Le 
Clere. (London Literary Society.)—This is a volume of really ex. 
cellent reading. ‘‘ Mr. Le Clerc” has no particular story to tell; 
various private schools, Winchester, Oxford, curacies, and incumben. 
cies are the scenes in which the writer’s life has been passed, and 
which he here describes. There is no attempt at effect. Everything 
is of the simplest, most unpretending kind; but the book is, to our 
mind, far more worth reading and more interesting than many 
elaborately contrived fictions, with their surprises, their high-wrought 
emotions, and fine-writing of all sorts. All through life the author 
has kept his eyes open, has observed men and things shrewdly and 
kindly, and while doing a parish priest’s work, has kept up a taste for 
things outside parochial borders. His autobiography should Please 
many readers. 

Fickle Fortune. By Robina F. Hardy. (Oliphant, Anderson, and 
Ferrier, Edinburgh.)—Here we have a specimen, and not a very 
happy specimen, of the “claimant” story. An amiable heroine js 
dispossessed of her inheritance by the sudden appearance of a 
brother, supposed to have been lost long before. The “ brother ” is, 
of course, an impostor, and a very unskilful one; but then, who shall 
say how little skill is wanted to deceive the “ unerring instincts” of 
the masses? Did not the most preposterous pretender on record 
actually return a Member to Parliament ?—for the election of his 
advocate for a great Midland borough was really nothing less than 
this. There is some interest in Miss Hardy’s story ; but it wants 
finish, and, we are disposed to say, relation to reality. 

Fiesole. By Beatrice Ley. 2 vols. (Quaritch.)—This is a bright 
story of Florentine life, with two distinct threads of narrative running 
through it, which do not meet till two-thirds of the book are passed. 
One deals with peasant life, the other with representations of art and 
aristocracy. That part which deals with the peasants is amusing, clever, 
and vivacious. The beautiful, passionate, little contadina, her hand- 
some, savage lover, the two good mothers, and the sour aunt, with 
their ejaculatory conversation and their proverbs, are very lively 
and pleasant sketches. The proverbs, by the way, are overdone. 
They give the impression of laborious search in a proverb-book 
kept at hand for reference. That part of the book which deals 
with the upper classes, and carries out the motto from Ruskin 
on the title-page, is, we regret to say, though high in tone, a 
failure,—high-flown, unnatural and gushing in style, and impro- 
bable in incident. We are overwhelmed with ecstatic love and 
adulatory friendship. The pages teem with italicised words, and 
such expressions as ‘Goddess among women,” “ Heart’s queen,” 
“ Love of my soul,” “Ideal of my life,” ‘ Son of my affections, 
noble Allessio’’—but here and there bathos, very amusing and quite 
inevitable, as such high-pressure cannot always be kept up, relieves 
the monotony of rapture. It is comical, for instance, to hear that 
Allessio’s “ chivalrous spirit had long ago decided that a man’s kisses 
should only be bestowed upon his heart’s queen and female relatives.” 
There is also a little want of variety in the circumstances and char- 
acters of the heroand heroine. They are both noble, poetic, artistic, 
spiritual ; they are in the world but not of it; they both fall violently 
in love with their own ideals in the persons of a wicked count and 
vain contadina; the wicked count and vain contadina carry on a 
flirtation which is discovered and made known to their adoring lovers; 
the adoring lovers are both disillusionised, and their noble hearts cast 
out utterly the worthless pair. The noble pair are both also rich till 
the close of the book, when the lady decorously loses her fortune. 
One thing in the book, but not in the story, we must not forget to 
mention with great approbation, and that is the chronological list of 
the author's works, in the beginning of the second volume. Itisa 
capital innovation. If all authors would but follow Miss Ley’s 
example, it would add greatly to the convenience of readers and 





reviewers, and also, in many cases, to the sale of the works. 
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The Heir of the Ages. By James Payn. 3 vols. (Smith and 
)—Mr. Payn contrives to keep up the quality of the great 
— f literary work which he produces with a quite surprising 
There is not much of a plot, it is true, in The Heir of the 
yang then, so felicitous an idea as that of “Lost Sir Massing- 
. cannot be expected often to recur ; but it is as readable as any 
. its predecessors. It is the story of the fortunes of a young 
man of genius, who adds to an uncommon beauty a still more 
He mmon power of writing. It must be allowed that there is a 
pen of extravagance, we might almost say of farce, in the story of 
.- literary triumphs of Miss Elizabeth Dart. But this is a subject 
ch Mr. Payn has been pleased already to poke fun at the 
public, as when, with a perfectly grave face, he advised fathers 
searching the whole nature of things for occupations for their sons, 
to bring them up to the profession of letters. Elizabeth Dart takes 
the world by storm ; Mr. Payn even gives us a specimen of the pro- 
ductions by which she did it. Bat we are not supposed to take this 
yeriously, any more than we are the extraordinary occurrence by which 
Mr. Payn justifies the title which he has been pleased to give to his 
book, and at the same time provides the money by which the 
good people are to be rewarded and made happy. The charm of the 
story lies in the telling of it, and no one is disposed to complain, 
though it is constructed on the lines of the romance rather than of 
the novel. The heroine is a very real woman, and falls in love with 
an unworthy man in a most natural way just as women of genius 
often do. In this part of the story, indeed, Mr. Payn shows much 
shrewd observation of character. Nothing could be more natural 
than the way in which the “ major,” with his superficial graces of 
demeanour, which look so much like kindness of heart, but really 
have nothing to do with it, takes in this clever girl who knows 
nothing of the world, and takes conventional courtesies as worth what 
they seem to be. All through the book there is a delicate play of 
humour. In short, The Heir of the Ages is as pleasant and attractive 
astory as one can expect to come across. 
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Webster’s Condensed Dictionary. Edited, under the supervision of 
Noah Porter, President of Yale College, by Dorsey Gardner. With 
over 1,500 illustrations. (Routledge and Sons.)—This wonderfully 
cheap and admirably edited dictionary performs many of the pur- 
poses of a dictionary better than any which was ever compressed 
into the same space. It really tells us by its illustrations what 
many objects of which the ordinary reader has no clear imaginative 
conception, really are. This applies especially to the botanical and 
zoological names, of which the illustrations appear to be ad mirable. 


The Good Fight ; or, More than Conquerors. By John Hunt, D.D., 
and others. (Hodder and Stoughton.) —These “ Stories of Christian 
Martyrs and Heroes” make a handsome volume. There are thirty- 
nine chapters in all, the subjects being chiefly drawn from the ante- 
Nicene and the Reformation periods. The execution is scarcely all 
that could be desired. Can it be right to say that “Saul of Tarsus 
had become a believer”? when St. Stephen was martyred? His own 
account of his behaviour previous to the conversion is, “I did it 
ignorantly in unbelief.” One may doubt also, as to Ignatius, whether 
there was not more policy than rage in the causes of Trajan’s con- 
duct. In the fourth chapter, “‘ Ipsea” and “ Braesia ”’? seem barbarous 
forms. The word “ Hades” is out of place ina Latin story. With 
some of the chapters no such fault is to be found; but the book asa 
whole is scarcely equal to its conception. 


Hester's Venture. By the Author of “The Atelier du Lys,” &c. 3 vols. 
(Longmans, Green, and Co.)—This is an extremely pretty story. It 
is pretty in conception, in study of character, in sentiment, in 
description. The heroine, a young gentlewoman of straitened 
means, goes to London to try her fortunes as a wood-engraver ; falls 
into artistic, literary, and theatrical society; and finally marries a 
reviewer. The Cornish scenery of her home is described with 
peculiar fidelity, and the various phases of society among which 
her lot is successively cast are portrayed with equal accuracy. 
Admirable studies of character are the German millionaire, Herr 
Miillner; Mrs. John Torrington, the tradesman’s daughter who 
has married above her station; and the superannuated actor, Walter 
Vane. The slightly Germanised conversation of the first, the 
mixture of religious and provincial slang in the second, and the 
theatrical vanity of the third,—all these are reproduced with 
great skill and humour. The writing is throughout very careful, 
though disfigured here and there by such vulgarisms as “ gentlemanly,” 
and “took tea.’”’? And though there is rather too much French, it 





is always correct, and generally apposite. Here is a good specimen 
of the anthor’s humorous observation. After describing a bad winter 
in the Cornish watering-place, and the complaints of the inhabitants, 
he says :—“ At such times the St. Petror Gazette always bravely did 
its best tocheer them by inserting opportune letters from ex-residents, 
who, having gone abroad, wrote home despatches full of regret for 
the scenery and climate they had quitted; told of icicles at Pau, 
of mistral at Nice, snow at Naples, and bise noire at Montreux; 
declared living abroad was twice as dear as at home, and that the 
shops of St. Petrox were far better than those of Paris. After such 
a letter, there would stand a list of flowars to ba found in bloom in 
midwinter in the gardens of St. Petrox, and an announcement of 
arrivals in large type, and of departures in a small one.” Here is 
a good touch of character: —“ Though seldom aware when he gave 
pain himself, he keenly resented its infliction on him by another.” 
And here, a good bit of vulgar monologue :—“I suppose it was some 
young-lady fad of his sister’s to put them flowers here......I1 
like flowers as well as any one ; but a baby might know they’re not in 
their place in a bedroom. ‘Remarkably attractive,’ is she? It 
would cap a parson tosay how. I’m sure I see nothing in her, what- 
ever John does. And ‘a pleasant companion!’ I should think a 
man’s wife was companion enough for him any day.’ Ina word, 
the story is excellently written, though perhaps the plot is hardly 
on a level with the incidents and the execution. 
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RIVATE ROOMS, with Board, 
OFFERED to INVALIDS or others, in a good 
house, with garden, at the top of Hampstead Heath. | 8,W. 
—Address, “ Mrs. C.,”” Heath Brow, Hampstead, N.W. 


Admission free. 





chronologically and in schools, 
Open daily from 10 till 5. Saturdays, 10 till 4. 


DOUGLAS H. GORDON, Secretary. 
Office of the Arundel Society, 19 St, James’s Street, 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 





———>>———_ 
About (E.), Le Roi des Montagnes, with Notes, &.,cr 8vo_ ......... (Hachette) 2/0 
Benson (E. W.), Communings of a Day, &c., cr 8vo .. “(Griffith & Farran) 3/6 
Campbell (Lady C.), A Book of ‘." Ruining Brook, &. 12. no (2. Low&Co.) 56 
Christian World Pulpit, Vol. 29, 410 .........cc.csscscee essences anseeseeee (J. Clarke) 46 
Christian’s Own Calendar of nie and Family Events, &c.......... (Seeley) 1/6 
Chrystal (G.), Algebra, an Elementary Text- Book, &e. , Part I,cr 8vo(Black) 106 
Clarke (C. E.), Speculations from Political Ec nomy, er 8vo ...... (Macmillan) 3/6 
Clarke (P.), The New Chum in Australia, &., cr SVO .......ceeeeeee eres (Virtue) 50 
Connor (K.), See- Saw, an Irish Story, cr 'Bvo Se caeeaenuee .... (Lond, Lit. Soc.) 60 
Corrie (T.), In Scorn of Consequence, cr 8vo.. ..(T.nsley Brothers) 6/0 
Deiis (A..), Dass 6 MBCrIGTG, OF BVO ..0.......c0000000.00nescondeesasoenccncss (Vizetelly) 2/6 
Gneist (R.), The English Par liament, its Transformations, &¢. (Grev ¥ & Co.) 10/6 
Good Things of Life, and More Good ee (Bryce) 3/6 






Grant (R ), A Romanti ic Young Lady, er 8vo.......... (Triibner) 7/6 





Harris (W. H.), French Passages for Translation, 12mo . .. (Rivingtons) 1/6 
Helm (G. F.), Short Sight, Long Sight, &e., cr 8vo..... ... (Churchill) 36 
Illustrated London News, Vol. 88, folio Saks Sweex cxbapas sawoboleoedceceseineaneee (Office) 20,0 
Jevons (F. B.), History of Greek Literature, OP BNO: pc insisiscatesse (C. Griffin) 8/6 
Little (W. J. K.), Hopes and Decisions of the Passion of our Most Holy 
Redeemer, OF TD ceivinccescdecuninsapabanynenicccvmnciebentontithcinntasavaed (Rivingtons) 3/6 





Lissagaray’s History of the Commune of 1871, 8vo (Reeves & Turner) 16/6 
Mercator’s Inland, Foreign, &c., Telegraphic Pocket: book, cr 8vo (Waterlow) 5/0 
Morgan (J. R.), Selections from "Martial, Re eee (Rivingtons) 1/6 
Newbolt (W. C. E.), The Man of God, Six Addresses, &c., 12mo (Rivingtons) 1/6 
Purdy (C. W.), Bright’s Disease, and ‘Allied Affections of the Kidneys (Lewis) 
Bendy (A.), Tis Good Angel, TBM ......0..-000505.sevesesconnessevsevasconnsd (Maxwell) 
Robinson (F. M.), Disenchantment, an Every-day Story, cr 8vo...... (Vizetelly) 
Russell (W. E.), Easy French Pieces for Unseen Translation, 1s 2mo(Rivingtons) 
Schiller’s Wilhelm Tell, edited by J. L. Bevir, 12mo...... 
Sharkey (8. J.), Spasm ‘in Chronic Nerve Diseas e, Svo 

Songs from Shakespeare, illustrated, imp sq ............... 
Techno Chemical Receipt-Book, ed. from Dr. Winckler, & 






Turner (E. F.), The Organisation of a Solicitor’s Office, 8vo ...... (Waterlow) 7,6 
Westall (W.), The Phantom City, a Volcanic Romance, cr 8vo (Cassell & Co.) 5/0 
Wiedersheim, Elemeuts of Comparative Anatomy of Vertebrates (Macmillan) 12/6 
Wordsworth (D.), The Story of a Sister’s Love, cr 8vo .............. (J. Clarke) 3/6 











SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
OuTsipe Pace, TWELVE GUINEAS, 


NID ccs vannodsapeatvovsabiepsapcoreecsey £1010 0; Narrow Column 
Half-Page.... - 5 5 0] Half-Column ... 
Qaarter-Page .......00.00-sc.esseeee0 212 6| Quarter-Column 





Six lines and under, 5s; and 9d per line for every additional line (containing on 
an average eight words). 


Displayed Advertisements acvording to space. 
Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six, or Twelve Months. 





DEATH. 


WinEworTH.—On the 20th inst., at Holly Lodge, Campden Hill, W., Stephen 
Winkworth, in his 56th year. 








ECRET ARY (Shorthand).- _w. ANTED, by an Author, a 
LADY as SECRETARY, resident or otherwise. Must be able to write 
fairly fast shorthand and good longhind, know something of accounts, and be 
generally well educated. Might be expected to travel, when all expenses paid.— 
Apply, stating terms, and with full particulars, to ‘ O. K.,”’ MAY’S Advertising 
Offices, 15 9 Piece adilly. 





| HOW TO USE OUR EYES, AND HOW TO PRE SERVE 
THEM FROM INFANCY TO OLD AGE q, 
With Special Information about Spectacles. Third Edition. 
By JOHN BROWNING, F.R.A.S., F.R.MS., &e. 
With 54 Illustrations, price 1s; cloth, 1s 6d. 
OUR EXTRACTS from NOTICES of the FIRS! EDITION.— 
| “** How to Use Our Eyes,’ by John Browning, F.R.A.S., is a 
thoroughly practical little manual.”—Graphic. ‘ Gives many 
a usefal hint to those who enjoy good eyesight and wish to 
E Y E S preserve it, and gives the advice of an oculist to those obliged 
* | to wear spectacles.”-—Pall Mall Gazette, 
CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, London, W., 
and all Booksellers. 
Seut free for 1s 2d by the Author, JOHN BROWNING, 63 
Strand, London, W.C. 
“Ts as nearly taste’ess as Cod Liver 
_ : Oil can be.”’—Lancet. 
ALLEN AND HANBURYS “Has almost the delicacy of salad 
—_ ieee x oil.”’—British Medical Journal. 
PERFECTED “ No nauseous ernctations follow after 
t is swallowed,.”—Medical Press. 


COD LIVER Ol in 8 Sula ONLY in capsuled bottles, at 


{ 


Is 4d, 2s Gd, 483 9d, and 9s, cf 
Chemists everywhere, 








Whitens the teeth, prevents decay, and gives a 
ROWLANDS’ pleasing fragrane2 to the breath, It is the best 
TOOTH POWDER, 


and contains no acid or gritty substances 
Ask anywhere for 
ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 
the only genuine. 


APOLLINARIS, 


“THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS.” 
FREE DELIVERY in LONDON and TWELVE MILES ROUND. 
ORDERS for the COUNTRY are executed at LONDON PRICES from the 
nearest Depdt, namely, LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, or GOOLE, thus 
effecting a great saving of carriage. 
Address: The APOLLINARIS COMPANY, Ld., 
19 REGENT STREET, LONDON, S.W. 


ODONTO 


INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED. 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 


, All Watches and Clocks of E, DENT and CO,’S 


Manufacture now bear the annexed Trade Mark. 
TRADE MARK 





NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on 
application to 


E. DENT and CO, 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 








NOTICE. 


“THE PHANTOM CITY: a Story 


of Adventure in the Unexplored Regions of Central 
America,” by W. WESTALTE, will be published next 


week, price ds. 


CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, Ludgate Hill, London. 


Just pablished, price 5. 


KIDNAPPED. 
By R. L. STEVENSON. 


“Mr. Stevenson’s study of Highland character in ‘Kidnapped,’ in its st trength 
and its weakness, is the best thing of the sort which has bean written since ‘Rob 
Roy,’ if, indeed, it is not better than ‘Rob Roy.’ ”’—Daily News. 


‘* Mr. Stevenson is the Defoe of our generation. Since the days when ‘Robin. 
son Crusoe’ first delighted English realers, no bok of adventure has appeared 
that can pretend to rivalry with * Treasure IslanJ.’ ’’—St. James’s Gazette, 


N.B.—Thirteenth Thousand of TREASURE ISLAND, by R. L. STEVENSON, 
now ready, with 25 Illustrations, 5s. 


CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, Ludgate Hill, London. 


“PUT UP A PICTURE IN YOUR ROOM.”—Letau Hunt, 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
74 NEW OXFORD STREET. 
SPLENDID COPIES of the OLD and MODERN MASTERS from all the 
CELEBRATED GALLERIES of EUROPE in PERMANENT 
AUTOTYPE, 


Now publishing. 
GRAND AUTOTYPES of the PAINTINGS in the NATIONAL GALLERY, 
LONDON. 
Prospectus on application, 

The ART of BARTOLOZZI. 100 Examples. 
The LIBER STUDIORUM of J. M. W. TURNER, R.A. 

Copies of Reynolds, Gainsborough, Lawrence, and rare works from the Print 
Room, British Museum. 

An Illustrated Pamphlet, with Press notices, free per post. 

Fine Art Catalogue, pp. 124, price 6d, free per post. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY. 


NOTES on the LIBER STUDIORUM of J. 


M. W. TURNER, R.A. By Mr. Srorrorp Brooke, M.A. Contains an 
Etching by Frank Short, and five Autogravure Plates by the Autotyp? 
Company. 


A handsome volume of 265 p:ges, laaosaeety at 12s ; net price, 9s. 


London: The AUTOTY PE COMPANY. 
London and Manchester: HENRY SOTHERAN and oO. 


FRIEDRICHSHALL. 


THE WELL-KNOWN APERIENT MINERAL WATER. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 

By reason of an improved method of caption, by which dilution is 
avoided, FRIEDRICHSHALL WATER will be found now to be of 
CONSIDERABLY GREATER STRENGTH and EFFICACY than 
heretofore. 

The ordinary dose is a large wireglassful (4 ounces), taken fasting. Most 
efficacious and more acceptable to the palate when heated or mixed with an 
equal quantity of very hot water. 

“T know nothing at ali equal to Friedrichshall. The LONGER it is taken, the 
SMALLER is the quantity necessary to effect the purpose.” 

Sir Henry Tuomesoy, F.R.C.S. Lond. 


PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send tie above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, St:and, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations towar. ithe Funds of the Associ iation should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs. 
RANSOM, BOU VERIE, and 00., 1 Pall Mall East, S.W. 


EADING CASES for the “SPECTATOR” 


Price 2s 6d each. 
A S E § for B N DPD I N G. 
Price 2s 6d each. 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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‘ANSFIELD COLLEGE, OXFORD. 


i rence of the Charity Commissioners, 

With the oll COMMENCE in temporary premises 
ous SECOND WEEK of OCTOBER. Mansfield 
a= will be purely Theologicat, and the Course will 
— not only the Classes of its own Professors, 
pengeed attendance, in a prescribed order, on Lec- 
es in specific branches of Theology by Professors 
of the University. ; . 

SCHOLARSHIPS ey kinds Wit be reat 

ical, value £50 a year 

. Teologics Nios ¥ Candidates must be 


vi tuition free. ca ; A 
years, gel recognised Universities, intending 
to study for the Congregational Ministry. 2. 


Scholarships up to £60 a year, ten- 
Undergrads feo Thee Scholarships are grauted 
able able students to complete their literary course 
® “Oxtord before entering on the special duties 
at nsfield. Candidates ruust pats an examination 
t proof of fitness to graduate in three years. 

Application to be made to Rev. Dr. FAIRBAIRN, 

packworth, Oxford, from whom all information may 

ined. 

Pas ieee will be open to Members of the 

University not intending to enter the Congrega- 
tional Ministry. For terms, apply to Dr. Fairbairn. 
OYAL NAVAL SCHOOL, 
NEW Se Ee — 

: or THE Counctt—Vire-Admira RH. 

PRESIPPNe DUKE of EDINBURGH, K.G. 

FOUR NOMINATIONS for Naval Cadetships, and 

one for a Naval Clerk:hip, are given annually for 
is School. 

aS for sons of Naval and Marine officers, fifty 

guineas per an’. un ; for others, seventy guinexs, 

PREPARATION for the Universities, Navy, Army, 
Civil Service, &e. All candidates for Woolwich and 
Sandhurst direct from the School successful for the 
last four years. First and second places for Naval 
Cadetships in June, 1885, &e. . s 

Heap MasteR—Rev. JAMES WHITE, MA, 

assisted by 2 large staff of Resident Masters, 

Graduates in honours of Oxford and Cambridge. 

Applications for information as to successes of 
former pupils, Exhibition S-holarships, &., to be 
made to the HEAD MASTER. 

By order of the Council, 
G. F. JESSOP, 

July Ist, 1886. Bursar. 

y 7 7 

TNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 

LONDON. 

The SESSION of the FACULTY of MEDICINE 
COMMENCES on OCTOBER 4th. Introductory 
Lecture at 4 p.m., by A. E. Barker, Esq. 

The SESSION of the FACULTIES of ARTS and 
LAWs, and of SCIENCE (includivg the Indian 
School and the Departments of Applied Science and 
Technology, and of tbe Fine Arts), begins on 
OCTOBER 5th. Introductory Lecture at 3 p m., by 
Professor T. E. Scrutton, M.A., LL.B. Instruction 
is provided for Women in Arts, Laws, and Science. 
Prospectuses and Regulations relating to Exhibitions, 
&e, (value £2,000', may be obtaincd from the College, 
Gower Street, W.C. . 

The EXAMINATIONS for ANDREWS EN- 
TRANCE PRIZES (Languages and Science), and for 
MEDICAL and (Gilchrist) ENGINEERING EN.- 
TRANCE EXHIBITIONS, begin SEPTEMBER 29th. 

The School REOPENS SEPTEMBER 27th. 

The College is close to the Gower Street Station. 

TALFOURD ELY, M.A., 
Secretary. 


OLLEGE HALL, LONDON, 
land 2BYNG PLACE, GORDON SQUARE, 
W.C., close to University College. 

RESIDENCE for WOMEN STUDENTS attending 
University College, and the London School of Medi- 
cine for Women. 

The Hall will REOPEN OCTOBER Ist. 

For particulars apply to the Hon. Sec., 

Miss BROWNE, 

58 Porche:ter Terrace, W. 
OURNEMOUTH. — EDUCATION 

and home comforts for DELICATE or BACK- 
WARD BUuYs. The House overlooks Boscombe 
Chine, and is close to the shore and the pines. Lesi- 
dent Tutor, B.A. of Oxferd. Boys prepired for 
Pubiic Schoo!s.—Mrs. JAMES MACDONELL, Gorse 
Cliff, Boscombe. 


ORTHING.—LAUSANNE 

HOUSE, Park Crescent.—F, BOND, M.A., 
Brasenoxe College, Oxon. BOYS carefully PRE- 
PARED for PUBLIC SCHOOLS. Special attention 
paid to modern Languages. French taught by a 
resident French governess.—For terms and pare 
ticulars, apply as above. 





AUSANNE. — Miss WILLS, late 
Head Mistress of the Norwich High School, 

has a very comfortable HOME for a limited number 
of ELDER GIRLS, Great advantages for the study 
of Modern Languages, Music and Painting. Terms 
on application. Highest references to parents of past 
wl ane Pupils.—Ste. Luce, Lausanne, Switzer- 


HE DEAN of WESTMINSTER 
WISHES to RECOMMEND an EDUCATIONAL 
HOME for GIRLS at Kensington, where his daughter 
has been fur three years. Res'dent French governess, 
good masters, careful individual training, and 
attention to health. Overpressnre and cramming 
avoided.—Address, “ L, L. A.,” at Mr. E. Stanford’s, 
55 Charing Cross, London, 8.W. 
- 5 ‘ To" . . 
ADY (29), DISENGAGED shortly, 
or after the Vacation (Governess, Housekeeper, 
Amanuensis, Travelling Ccmpanion preferred). 
Refined, well and broadly educated, domesticated, 
musical, possesses fair presence and good address; 
references ; gocd testimonials as a teacher.—Write 
first, ““Q. R. L.,” Press Club, Ludgate Cireus, E.C. 





WENSCOLLEGE,MANCHESTER. R OY 


The PROFESSORSHIP of CHEMISTRY will be 
VACANT on September 29th next, through the 
Resignation of Professor Sir H. E. Roscoe, M.P. 

The Appointment of the New Professor will be 
made as early as possible in the Michaelmas Term. 

A Statement of the Terms and Conditions of the 
Professorship will be forwarded ou application to J. 
G. GREENWOOD, LL.D., Principal of the College. 

Candidates for the Chair are invited to forward 
applications and testimosials, addressed to the 
Council of the College, under cover to the Rezistrar, 
not later than Tuesday, August 31st next. 

HENRY WM. HOLDER, M.A., Rezistrar. 


[J ULME HALL, MANCHESTER. 


NOTICK is HEREBY GIVEN, that the LIST of 
CANDIDATES for the office of PRINCIPAL of the 
HALL of RESIDENCE will be CLOSEDat L2 o’clock 
at noon on MONDAY, July 26th instant. 

T. C. DAVIES COLLEY, 
Clerk to the Governors of Hulme Hall. 

8 John Dalton Street, Manchester, 

July 19th, 1886. 


Hou HILL, HAMPSTEAD. 


Miss NORTON will REOPEN 
WEDNESDAY, September 22nd. 
There will be TWO VACANCIES. 


GERMAN FAMILY, living at 

Gottingen, Hanover, is willing to receive as a 
BOARDER a BOY, YOUNG MAN, or LADY of 
GOOD FAMILY, desirous of studying under Masters, 
or in the University or Schools. Every home com- 
fort. Best references given and required.—Please 
addres, ‘* FRAU v. K.,” care of the Rev. W. Tullcch, 
15 Knowe Terrace, Glasgow. 


IGH SCHOOL GIRLS, 
E STAMFORD. 
PREPARES for UNIVERSIVY LOC. EXAMS. 
A few vacancies for Boarders; separate cubicle. 
Inclusive Terms, about £60. 
Apply to the HEAD MIST@E3s. 





her SCHOOL on 





for 


T YDE PARK COLLEGE (tor 

Ladies) —-REOPENS MONDAY, September 
27th.—Apply to LADY SUPARINIENDENTD, Hyde 
Park College, 115 Gloucester Terrase, Hyde Park. 


UTTON VALENCE SC HOOL, Kent. 











Head Master — G. L. BENNETT, Esq., M.A, 










formerly Scholar of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
Assistant-Master at Ruzby Sc'105l, ant Head Master 
Second Master—Rev. H. BACKWELUL, M.A, 
High Cliss Public School, All Masters University 
ably healthy situation. Sanatorinm, swimming-vath, 
gymnasium, workshop, five-courts, cricket-tield. 
versities, 
aaa Dec de SCHOOL, 
(Founded by King Edward VI.) 
Heap MASTER 
Assisted by six Graduates in high University honours, 
including First Classmen in Classics, Mathematics, 
buildings, containing fully-equips,el laboratory, 
library, gymnasium, and unusually good and large 
other distinctions, Prospectus, &c, apply to the 
HEAD MASTER 
17th rae oe : 

EAR PENMAENMAWR, NORTH 
near sea—Mr. H. B. COLTERILL, M.A, formerly 
Master at Haileybury College, wishes to receive a 
References, Head Masters of Harrow, Haileybury, 
Shrewsbury, Fettes, and Principal of University 


of Plymouth College. 

Graduates. Classicil and Modern sides, Remark- 
Va'uable Exhibitions awarded aniutily to the Uni- 
WORCESTERSHIRE. 

HERBERT MILLINGTON, M.A 
and Science. Classical and Modern Sides. Excellent 
studies and bedrooms. For list of University au4 
The NEXT TERM will BEGIN on SEPTEMBER 

WALES.—Beautiful and sheltered position, 
FEW BOYS to PREPARE for Public Schools. 
College, Liverpool.—Address, Glan y Coed, Conway. 





4 DUCATION. — SWITZERLAND 
(TANNEGG, SOLEURE). 

Miss HEUTSCHY receives a LIMITED NUMBER 
of YOUNG LADIES. Heulthy and comfortable 
home; best Masters; special advantages in French, 
German, and Music.—Keference, Rev. E. Thring, 
School House, Uppingham.—Escort in September. 


TWISS ALLEN-OLNEY (Head 

Mistress, resigned, of Blackheath High 

School), and Miss R. ALLEN-OLNEY (Head Mistress, 

resigned, of South Hampstead High School), will ia 

the Autumn BEGIN CLASSES for the HIGHER 

EDUCATION of GIRLS.—Apply, un'il July 31st, by 
letter only, to 3 Belsize Turrace, N.W. 


(ITY and GUILDS of LONDON 
INSTITUTE, CENTRAL INSTILUTION, 
EXHIBITION ROAD, S.W. 


COURSES of TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION for 
Civil, Mechanical, and Electrical Engineers, Chemical 
and other Manufacturers, and Teachers, under the 
direction of Professor Unwin, F.RS., M.1.C_E., Pro- 
fessor Armstronz, Ph.D., F.R.S., Professor Ayrton, 
F.R.S., Professor Henrici, LL.D., F.R.S. 

The NEW SESSION COMMENCES on OCTOBER 
5th. 

The Clothworkers’ Scholarship of £60 for Three 
Years, with Free Educati-n, and three Institute’s 
Scholarships, covering the Student's Fees, and tenabie 
for Three Years, will be awarded on the results of 
the En'rance Examination, to commence on Monday, 








September 27th. ' 
‘or Programme of Instruction, apply at Exhibition 
Road, 8.W., or at Gresham College, EC. 








PHILIP MAGNUS, Director and Secretary. 


AL AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGE, 
CIRENCESTER. 

WITH DAIRY AND MIXED FARM OF 500 ACRES 
ATTACHED FOR THE PRACTICAL 
INSTRUCTION, 

Established by Royal Charter 1815, for the pro- 


| fessional Kducation of Lind Owners and Occupiers, 





Land Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &c. 
PRESIDENT—His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND 
and GORDON, K.G. 

CoMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT, 
The Right Hon. the EARL of DUCIE, Chairman. 
The Right Hon. the Earl Bathurst. 
The _ Hon. Sr Michael E. Hicks-Beach, Bart., 


Lieutenant-Colonel R. N gel F. Kingscot>, C.B. 
George T. J. Sotheron-Estcourt, Esq. 

Ambrose L. Goddard, Esq. 

William John Edmonds, Esq. 

Culonel T. W. Chester Master. 

M. H. N. Story-Maskelyne, Esq., M.P. 

The Right Hon. Lord Lyttelton. 

For Prospectus of COLLEG ©, FARM, and DAIRY, 
Indoor and Outdoor Courses of Instruction, inelud- 
ing all brauches of Practical Dairyiug, with List of 
Scholarships, Certificates, Diploma, &e., apply to the 
PRINCIPAL, 

NEXT SESSION begins TUESDAY, October 5th, 


1886. 
| lal adn HIGH SCHOOL of 
EDINBURGH, 

Manacers—The EDINBURGH SCHOOL BOARD. 
Recror—JOHN MARSHALL, M.A, Edinburgh and 
Oxford, formerly Principal and Professor of Clas-ics 
in the Yorkshire College, Leeds. 

The School provides BOYS with a Libe:al and 
Careful KDUCATION, qudifying them for the 
Universit'es, for Civil Service and uther appointments, 
and for Professional or Commer-ial Pursuits, A 
large and well-equipped Gymnasium and Swimming. 
bath have recently been added. 

In add.tion to the Me lals (jive gold an] seven silver) 
and Va'uable Boos Prize:, the following Bursaries 
will be competed for next year :— 

1. TWO SCHOOL BURSARIES of £12 10s for 
Buoys attending the First Class, and Two School 
Bursarie: of £12 10s for Boys attending the Second 
Class. These Bursaries cover the School Fees for the 
ensuing Session, 

2. ONE SIBBALD BURSARY of £29 for three 
years, open to Boys entering the Fourth Class in the 
following Session. 

3. ONE DONALDSON BURSARY of £10 for two 
years, op2nto Boys enteriug the Fifth Class in the 
following Session. 

f, SIX or MORS HERIOT HIGH SCHOOL 
BURSARIES of £2) a yeu for two years, open to 
Boys attending thos Fourth or Fifth Class next 
Se sion. 

5. TWO or THRE Hut 
UNIVERSITY BURSARIL 
years, tenable at any Uui 
Governors ; OLen oaly to 
School. 

NEXT SESSION commences FRIDAY, October Ist. 

For further parti:alars as to the School Course, or 
with respect to any uf the above Bursaries, apply to 
the RECLOR at tue School, who will encol pupiis in 
the orcer cf ayplication every school-day, between 9 
and 35, up to the 2lsi inst ; orto the CLERK to the 
Schvo! Board, at the Oifices of tue Board. 

Offices of the School Board, 25 Castle 
Edinburgh, July 6ch, L836. 









HIGH SCHOOL 
of £30 a year for three 
orsity approved by the 
Boys attending the Higa 


Street, 


OdN BRINSMEAD and SONS’ 
PIANOS.—Patented Inventions from 1868 to 
including the Patent Tuning Apparatus, pos- 
sessing the power to oatlast any other piano.—JOHN 
BRINSMEAD and SON3, Pianoforte Manufacturers, 
18, 20, and 22 Wigmore Street, London, W. Lists 
free. 


] 


f ssionin preference to French Brandy. 
the largest stock of Wasky iu the world. Supplied 
in casks and e.ses for home ue and exportation, 
Quotations en applizition to DUNVILLE and CO., 
L:mited, Royal Irish Distilieries, Belfast ; or at their 
Londen Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
Loudoun, WC. 


an we 
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‘Tt is especially adapted to those whose digestive 
t “gs b : 
organs are 
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UNVILLE’'S OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
Taey hold 





ure Weak, and | stro gly recommend it as a 
suostitu e for ter for young persons,’’—Sir Cuas, A, 
CamMERKON, President Royal College of Surgeons, 
[reiaud, &. 


‘“‘Dimness of Sight and Blindness is frequently 
caused by the uss of Unsuitable Spectacles.” 


SPECTACLES, 


Scient:tically Adapted to Strengthen and Assist the 
Weakest Sights, by Mr. H. LAURANCE, OCULISL 
OPLIcLAN, la ULD BOND STREET. 
Testimonials from Earl Lindsay, Sir Julius Benes 
dict, F. D. Dixon. Hartland, 1}, M.P., De, Radcliff, 
Consulting Physician, Westminster Hospital, &c. 
Pamphlet containing Suggestions for the Preserva- 
tion of Sight free. BRANCHES—6 Poultry, E.C.; 3 
Guardian Bldgs., Cross St., Manchester; 5 Corporation 
st., Birmingham; and 129 Buchanau St., Glasgow, 
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IMPROVED AND ECONOMIC COOKERY. 
USE 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


Extracts sould as BARON Liebig’s 
——ae 
have no connection with the Baron. 





Efficient Tonic, 


Highly recommended as “ Night-Cap,”’ 
instead of 
alcoholic drinks, 


Only cort guaranteed genuine by 
Baron Liebig. 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT, 


Being the Finest Meat-flayouring Stock, 
Use it for 
Soups, Sauces, and Made Dishes. 





IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ 


SAUCE, 


Which are calcu'ated to deceive the Public, 
LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuine 


WORCESTERS 


HIRE SAUCE 


Bears their Autograph Signature, 
LEA and PERRIN S. 


ez Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester ; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sances throughout the World. 





POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 
FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK ROOM. 





MILK AS 


FOOD 


From 
HOME COUNTY DAIRIES. 


THE NEW PATENT CONCENTRATED 


PEPTONIZED 


MILK 


Supplies the system with nutriment without any digestive effort. 
Will keep indefinitely in all climates. Delicious in flavour. 


GOLD MEDAL, 1884. 


In Tins, 2s 6d each, of Chemists everywhere, and 


SAVORY and MOORE, New Bond Street, London. 





NION BANK of AUSTRALIA, 
LIMITED 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. 
Paid-up Capital ..........s0.0008 gonccee £1,590,000 
TEEGS  sextienscsesssinotnssdecesnon 980,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors... 3,000,000 





LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND, 
or at 30 days’ sight, are granted on the Bank’s 
Branches ap the Colonies of Australia, New 
Zealand, and F 

TRLEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 
Coloni 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

INSCRIBED STOCK DEPOSITS are also received, 
bearing interest payable half-yearly at the rate of 4 
per cent. per annum, and transferable by ordinary 
transfer deed. Stock Certificates are issued. Such 
Deposits are repay: able at the option of the Bank only, 
and on its giving twelve months’ previous notice to 
the holders. In the event of repayment being made 
on or after January Ist, 1905, it will be at par; but 
if prior to that date, it will be at a premium of 1 per 
cent. A Stock Exchange quotation will be applied 
for, which will give the advantage of negotiability to 
the Stock. The authorised amount of this issue is 
£500,000, 

Holders of London Office Deposit Receipts of the 
Bank can exchange for Inscribed Stock Deposit 
Certificates free of charge on application, 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 
mi, Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.C., London, March, 





A CCIDENT of DAILY LIFE 
aan AGAINST BY THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY 
(Established 1849), 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 

Capital ... ove ove eee oo. Hl, 000, 000 
Income ... 246,000 
Compensation paid ‘for 112 000 “Accidents, £2, 215,000. 
CHAIRMAN ... +» Harvik M. Farquuar, Esq. 
Apply to the Clerks at the ew Stations, the 

Local Agents, cr 
West-Eyp Orrice—8 GRAND HOTEL 
BUILDINGS, W.C.; 


OR AT THE 
Heap Orrice—64 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.9. 
WILLIAM J, VIAN, Secretary. 





HOENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 

Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. 
Loss claims arranged with promptitude and liber- 


ality. 
. WILLIAM C. MACDONALD, ? Joint 
FRANCIS B. MACDONALD, 5 Secretaries. 


_ STAN’ DARD —* ASSUR- 
CE COMPANY 
a natablished 1825. 
Invested Funds, 6} millions sterling. 
Annual Revenue, £900,000, 

At the division of surplus declared on May 11th, 
1886, Reversionary Bonus additions to the amount of 
£930,000 were added to Policies. 

Moderate rates of premiums. Liberal conditions, 

Tables of Rates and all other information on appli- 
cation. 

London : 83 King William Street, E.C., 
and 3 Pall Mall East, S.W. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
IRKBECK BAN K, 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane, 

THREE PER CENT, ova ST allowed on 
= oe wets eon dem 

PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS, calculated on the minimum 
monthly balances, when not drawn below £100, 

The Bank undertakes for its customers, free of 
charge, the custody of Deeds, Writings, and other 
Securities and Valuables; the collection of Bills of 
Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons; and the pur- 
chase and sale of Stocks, Shares, and Annuities, 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full parti- 

culars, can be oe post-free, on application to 

S RAVENS 3UROFT, Manager, 
March Slst, ee 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 
PILLS.—Rheumatism and rheumatic gout are 

the most dreaded of all diseases, because their victims 
know that they are safe at no season, and at no age 
secure, Holloway’s Ointment, after fomentation of 
the painful parts, gives greater relief than any other 
application; but it must be diligently used to obtain 
this desirable result. Il has been highly commended 
by rheumatic subjects of all ages and of both sexes, 
for rendering their attacks less frequent and less 
vigorous, and for repressing the sour perspirations 
and soothing the nerves, In many cases, Holloway’s 
Ointment and Pills have proved the greatest blessings 
in removing rheumatism and rheumatic gout which 
has assailed persons previously and at the prime of 

e, 











nr, 
On July 26th (Sixpence), New Series, No, 33 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINR 


for AUGUST. 
ConTENTS, 


Jess By H. Rider Haggird, Auth 
Solomon’s Mines,” &>. " Chap. 10. Jo! un ate 
Escape.—Chap. 11. On the Brink, am 


Driamonps. 

How I rose rrom Crow-Bor.—Part IT, 
Tue ANNALS OF BILLIARDS, 

Miss CaLLoga or CALLoGG, 

AT THR Orstn, 

New Eyes ror Screncz, 


London: Situ, Exper, and Co., 15 Waterloo Plas, 


One Shilling, 
— TIME. 
PRINCIPAL CONTENTS FOR pare 


Tue VicToRY OF THE Union. Alfred Milner, 


QUINCENTENARY OF HEIDELBERG University, B.C 
Thomas. 


A Guimpst or America, Lord Brabazon, 

Torsy TurverpoM. William MacKay. 

Tne TruTH ApouT THE Civin Service, By “(Ong 
who Knows.” 

Resources OF Inpustry In IRELAND. W, Glenny. 
Crory. 
Sw. ar SONNENSCHEIN, Lowney, and (Co,; Pater. 

noster Square, 











eS 
One Shillin: 
lar ge Bro" 


ee 


-RUNDEL SOCIETY.— _CHROMO. 
LITHOGRAPHS from_ Frescces and other 

Paintings by Ancient Masters, Italian, Flemish, and 
German, are on sale at lower prices to members, and 
at higher to strangers. Catalogues and all other 
iuformation will be sent gratis on application. 

A donation of at least £1 1s to the Copying Fund 
entitles to all privileges of memberstip. 

DOUGLAS I. GORDON, Secretary, 

Office of the Arundel Society, 19 St. James’s Street, 

S.W. 





ONDON LI B RARY, 
ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, 8.W. 
Presipent—Lord TENNYSON. 
VicE-PREsIpENTS. 
Right Hon, W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P, 
His Grace ARCHBISHOP TRENCH, 
E. H. BUNBURY, Esq. 
Sir HENRY BARKLY, K.C.B, 
TRUSTEES. 
Earl of CARNARVON. | Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, 
Earl of ROSEBERY 
The Library contains 100,000 Volumes of Ancient 
and Modern Literature, in various Languages. 
Subscription, £3 a year without eutrance fee, or 
£2 with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £26, 
Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and ten to 
town members, Reading-room open from Ten to 
Half-past Six. Catalogue Supplement (1875-1880), 
price 5s ; to Members, 4s. Prospectus on application, 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878, 





GOLD MEDAL, 


FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE BAG. 
THE PERFECT DRESSING BAG. 
THE PERFECT TRAVELLING BAG 
FISHER’S STEEL-BANDED, SOLID- LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 
FISHER’S DRESSING BAGS. 
CATALOGUES POST-FREE. 


FISHER, 188 STRAND. 


— 


_— & Co’s OWN SAUCE, 








your. , PRESERVED PROVISIONS 





porte ara Also, 





FasseNce of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 





—_— SOUP, andJELULY, andother 





GPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 


CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


SOLE ADDRESS :— 
11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 








\ MAYFAIR, W. 
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, 
No. IIL., JULY, 1833. Price 5s. 
HE ENGLISH HISTORICAL 
aEY 


NDEI L OREIGHTON, M.S 
‘ted by the Rev. MANDE LC N, M.A, 
<smunne LL.D. 
ConrTENTS. 
. ARTICLES :— 
a Eartitst INHABITANTS OF Grerce. By 
Brelyn Abbott. 
oar Forms or Lanpuotpina. By Charles I. 
Elton. ip ; 
LAUDERDALF, 1670-1682. By Osmund Airy. 
THE Execrress SopHia AND THE HANOVERIAN 
Sccerssion. By A. W. Ward, 
9 NoTrEes AND DOCUMENTS :— 
DHE Emperor OLysrius. By J. B. Bury. 
Picts AND CALEDONES IN THE Nistu CENTURY. 
By Gudbrand V.gfusson. 
Typ MrkaACULOUS URoss OF ST. Tonat’s. ByT.G. 
Law. 
Tus Squire PaPERs 
Walter Rye. 
CoRRESPONDENCE OF ADMIRAL HERBERT DURING 
THE RevoivTion. By E. Maunde Thompson. 
REMINISCENCES OF A FuGiTIvE LOYALIST IN 1798, 
By G@. F, Handcock. 
2, Reviews OF Books. 
4, MISCELLANEOUS NOTES, 
5, LisTor Historicat Books ReceNTLY PUBLISHED, 
0, CONTENTS OF PERIODICAL PUBLICATIONS. 
Lonion: LoNGMANs, GREEN, and Co, 


By 8. R. Gardiner and 


Now ready, price Sixpence, f 
ONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 
No. XLVI, AUGUST. 
ContTENTS. 
GEHILDREN OF GiBEON. By Walter Besant.—Book 
Il. Chaps, 16-19. 
LEGEND,OF THE MAID OF ALL Work. By May 
Kendafl, 
TustLEs. By Grant Alen. 
Prince Coresco’s DuEL. By W. E. Norris. 
BaMBonovGcH Castie. By the Rev. J. H. Overton. 
In AN Enaiisuo Derr Park. By the Rev. M. G. 
Watkins, 
AMockIprzt. By Percy Ross.—Part IT. Chaps, 6-9, 
Av THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. By Andrew Lang, 
London: Lonamans, GREEN, and Co, 





Now ready, price Sixpence. 
NO W LED G@ E: 


an Illustrated Magazine of Literature, Science, 


end Art. 
AUGUST. 

CONTENTS. 
Tar UNKNOWABLE. By Richard A. Proctor. 
Sra SERPENTS AND DRAGONS, 
Misp AcTING ON Bopy. By Richard A. Proctor, 
CLorHES Motus By E. A. Butler. 
NTING UNCONSCIOUSLY. By Professor W. Preyer. 
NATURALIST’S LABORATORY, 
Gosstp. By Richard A. Proctor. 
Tue FackE OF THE Sky FoR AvaustT. By‘ F.R.A.S.” 
Scun-WORSHIP AMONG THE BiackFoot INDIANS. 
Ovr Cness CoLumy, By ‘* Mephisto.” 
Ovr Wuist CoLtumn. By “ Five of Clubs.” 

&e. &e, 









London: LonaMAns, GREEN, aud Co. 
No. 335, JULY, 1886. 8vo, price 6s. 
_ EDINBURGH REVIEW. 

CONTENTS. 
1, MoperN TRADE AND THE MEANS OF EXCHANGE, 
THE Prose Works O¥ Prrey BDyssHE SHELLEY, 
A CRUISE IN THE WESTERN PAcIric. 
4, Bisnop Ligutroor’s APosTOLic FaTtHERS 
5. Lapy MARIAN ALFORD ON ART NEEDLEWORK, 
}. THe ARABIAN NIGHTS. 
7. THE CORRESPONDENCE OF MARSHAL Davour, 
& Prorrssorn Prestwich ON GroLoey. 
A TEACHING UNIVE ty OF Lonpon. 
10, > VorcE OF MEMNON. 
HW, Tue Crisis. 
London: Lonamans, Green, and Co, 


REVIEW, 









_— QUARTERLY 

No. 325, is published THIS DAY. 

CONTENTS. 
1, Brinrry, ANCIENT AND MODERN. 
2. GROWTH OF THE ENGLISH NOVEL, 
3, CHINA AND THE WEs' 
4, THe Fiigut To VARENNES. 
5. MODERN CHRISTIAN MISSIONS. 
6. New MARKETS FoR Britis 
7. SacrED Books OF THE 
8. Tre Greek ISLANDERS. 
9, ParTY AND PRINCIPLE. 
10, Mr. GLADSTONE AND IRELAND. 
Joun Mcrray, Albemarle Street. 


ECORATIVE WORK in the 
INDIAN EXHIBITION.—See the BUILDER 
uly 2tth (price 41; by post, 44d; Annual 
ubscription, 19s).—Also Illustrations of St. Mary’s 
(R.C.) Church, Hampstead; House, Castle Carey ; 
Trinity Church, Wimbledon ; Board Schools, Run- 
orn; Temple of Vesta, Rome (from Engraving by 
i).—The Architectural His‘ ory of Cambridge,— 
ic Mottoes.—A New Drill Hall and an Old 

ry Ground; &¢.—i6 Catherine Street, and all 






















Twentieth Edition post fre>, One Shilling, 
WATTS on ASTHMA and 
BRONCHITIS. A Treatise on the only Success- 
ful Method of Curing these Diseases. By Rosert G. 
Watts, M.D., F.B.S.L., F.0.S9., &c. 

London: C, MircHELt and Co., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street; and r1mpPxin ard Oo., Stationers’ Hall 
Court. 

NINHE ILFRACOMBE HOTEL— 
On the Sea-shore, 2:0 rooms. New decoraticns 

aud furniture. Eight lawn-tennis courts. Large 

seawater swimming-bath, Private biths. Ti ble 

a’ Hote Dinner from 6 to 8 o’clock. 

Telegraphic address, *‘ HOTEL, Ilfracomb:.” 





POPULAR NOVELS 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 





“Poor Burnaby’s book is a thriller !’’—Cownty Gentleman. 
Our RADICALS: a Tale of Love and Politics. By 
the late Colonel Frep Burnasy. In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


‘As a political romance, clever and personal, the late Colonel ‘Burnaby’s posthumous novel is a decided 
suczess.’’—Pall Mall Gazette, 


The LONG LANE. By Ethel Coxon, Author of 


‘““A Basil Plant,’ &c. 2 vols. 


The QUEEN’S HOUSE. By Lizzie Alldridge, 


Author of “ The Tower Gardens,” &c. 3 vols. 


ALLEGIANCE. By Ida Ashworth Taylor, 


Anthor of ‘‘ Snow in Harvest,” &c. 2 vols. 


KATHARINE BLYTHE. By Katharine Lee, 


Author of “In London Town,” &e. 3 vols. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY, 


LIMITED. 


Established in 1842, for the Circulation of the Newest and Best Books. 





TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS, from ONE GUINEA per annum. 
COUNTRY : » TWO GUINEAS x 





BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 


The following Catalogues gratis and post fice :— 
1RECENT POPULAR BOOKS, 


Av Greatty REDUCED PRICES, 


2 BOOKS STRONGLY HALF-BOUND, 


MANY BEING Now Ott oF PRINT. 


3. WORKS BY POPULAR AUTHORS, 


HAtr-BouND IN Sets oR SEPARATELY. 


4. BOOKS IN ORNAMENTAL BINDINGS, 


For PRESENTS, PRIZES, &c. 


GE Dooks Shipped to all parts of the World at Lowest Rates. 





30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C.; 
2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE; and 281 REGENT STREET, W. 





KINAHAN’S | 


| 


Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 


“THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES.” 
PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS, and VERY WHOLESOME. 


LL 





WHISEY. The Prize Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, Ww. 
DINN EFORD’S 
’ Safes rient f lelicat 
M A G N E Ss I A . pert get and Infants, 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London, 
Sold by Chemists thronghout the World, 





A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache. 
For Gout and Indigestion. 














SMITH, ELDER, AND CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 
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“A VERY AMUSING STORY.’’—Pall Mall Gazette. 
NOTICE.—The SECOND EDITION of “A 
FALLEN IDOL,” by the AUTHOR of 
“VICE VERSA,” “The GIANT'S 
ROBE,” Sc., ts now ready. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


= Mr. Austey’s new story will delight the multitudinous public that Jaughed 
over ‘ Vice-Verea.’...... The boy who brings the accursed image to Campion’s house, 
Mr. Bales, the artist’s factotum, and above all Mr. Yarker, the ex-butler who 
has turned policeman, are figures whom it is as pleasant to meet as it is imposs‘- 
ble to forget.”’—Times, 





Royal 8vo, 12s 6d in cloth; or, in half-morocco, marbled edges, 18s. 
Vol. VII. (Brown to Burthogge) of the 


DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 
Edited by LESLIE STEPHEN. 
*,* Vol. VIII. will be published on October It, 1886, and the subsequent 
volumes at intervals.of three months. 
INTENDING SUBSCRIBERS CAN ENTER THEIR NAMES WITH ANY 
BOOKSELLER. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE POCKET EDITION OF W. M. 
THACKERAY’S WORKS. 


Now ready, price 1s 6d in half-cloth, cut or uncut edges ; or ts in paper cover, 


The HISTORY of PENDENNIS. Vol. II. 


*,* The MEMOIRS of BARRY LYNDON: A LITTLE DINNER at TIM- 
MINS’S will be published on August 26th, and further volumes at monthly 
interva's. 


NEW VOLUME OF SMITH, ELDER, AND CO.’S POPULAR 
2s and 2s 6d SERIES. 


GREEN PLEASURE and GREY GRIEF. 


By the Author of ‘ Molly Bawn,” “Mrs. Geoffrey,” “ Airy Fairy L'lian,” 
&e. Feap. 8vo, boards, a eens cover, 28; cloth limp, 2s 6d. 


BOOKS FOR SEASIDE ANC AND HOLIDAY READING. 

*,* Messrs. SMITH, ELDER, AND Co, will be happy to send, post free 
on application, a copy of their Catalogue, containing a list of 2s, 2s 6d, 
3s 6d, 5s, and 6s Popular Novela, together with a large number of 
Miscellaneous Works. 

Among the Authors whose Works are comprised in the Popular Novel 
Series are the follow ing :—The Author of “ Molly Bawn,” the Author of 
“ John Herring,” W.E. Norris, Hamilton Aidé, Anthony Trollope, Mrs. 

Gaskell, Wilkie Collins, Holme Lee, the Bronté Sisters, §c. 





London: SMITH, BLDEB, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, 8. W. 


CLARENDON PRES NEW BOOKS. 


Just published, crown 4to, stiff covers, 21s. 2 
OLD-LATIN BIBLICAL TEXTS. Part II. Portions of 
the Gospels of St Mark and St. Matthew, from the Bobbio MS. ; with other 
Fragments. Edited by J. Worpswortu, D.D., Bishop of Salisbury, W. 
Sanpay, D.D., and H. J. Wxirr, M.A, 
Just published, extra feap. 8vo, cloth, 4 
CLARENDON’S HISTORY of the REBELLION. Book VI. 
Edited, with Notes, &c., by THomas Arnotp, M.A., Fellow of the Royal 
University of Ireland. 
Just published, demy 4to, with 40 Fac-similes, cloth, £5 53, _ 
CATALOGUE of the HEBREW MANUSCRIPTS in the 
BODLEIAN LIBRARY and in the COLLEGE LIBRARIES of OXFORD, 
Compiled by Ap. NEuBAvER, M.A., Exeter College, Oxford. May be had 
separately, the Catalogue, £3 13s 6d; the Fac-similes, £2 12s 6d. 
Just published, 8vo, linen, with six pages of Fac-similes, 25s. 


CATALOGUS CODICUM GRECORUM SINAITICORUM. 


Scripsit V. GARDTHAUSEN Lipsiensis. 


London: HENRY FROWDE, Clarendon Press Warehouse, 
AMEN CORNER, E.C. 


F OR THE - HOLIDAYS. 


A TURKISH LOVE-STORY. 
MELITA. By Louise M. Richter. 


8vo, cloth, 6s. 
The Atheneum says :—" Interesting on its own account; but its background of 
Turkish life and character gives it an additional charm of freshness.”’ 
The Glasgow Mail says :—‘‘ This is the very book with which to wile away a 
summer afternoon at the seaside, or on the steamer’s deck.” 


MERCIFUL or MERCILESS? By Stackpool 


E, O’De x, Author of ‘*Old St. Margaret’s.’? Crown 8vo, cloth, 63. 


Prevod Saturday Review says :—“* Animated pictures of nature....., Easy lightness 
of style. 
The Literary Wor ld says :—‘* Decidedly healthy and vigorous, and has the 


effect of a tonic.’ 
LONDON STUDIES. 


LONDON and ELSEWHERE. By Thomas 


PuRNELL, Author of “ Literature and its Professors,”&c. Feap. 8vo, 1s. 

The Globe says :—‘‘ The book is admirably adapted to the season—light in topic 
and bright in manner, readable from first to last, and, unlike most holiday 
literature, worth keeping after it has been read,” 

*« Before leaving town, buy it.’’—Judy, 


BOOKS 


Crown 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 26 Paternoster Square, E.C. 










MESSRS. MACMILLAN AND CO.’S Ul 
The HISTORY of ETHICS, OUTLINES of. 


By Henry S1pewrck, M.A., LL.D., Knightbridge Professor of Morat 
Philosophy in the University of Cambridge, Author of “The Methods gf 


Ethics.”’ Crown 8vo, 33 6d. 
COLLEC 





Mr. JOHN MORLEY’S 


WORKS. A New Edition. In 9 vols. Globe 8vo, 5s each, 
VOLTAIRE. 1 vol.—ROUSSEAU. 2 vols.—DIDEROT and the ENCYCLO. 
PZDISTS. 2 vols.—On COMPROMISE. 1 vol.—MISCELLANIKS, 


CHARLES LAMB'S COLLECTED WORKS 


Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by the Rev. ALFRED AIncER M.A, 
Globe 8vo, 5s each volume. Vol. I., Essays of Elia. Vol. II., Pooms,’p DI. 
and Miscellaneous Essays. Vol. ILI., Mrs, Leicester’s School, the Advontage 
of Ulysses, and other Essays, Vol. IV., Tales from Shak«peare, 








KCONOMY. By OC. B. OrarKe,F.R.S. Crown Sve, 3: 6d. 


MACMILLAN’S 6s NOVELS.—NEW VOLUMES. 


The TWO SIDES of the SHIELD. 


Cuartorre M. Yonce, Author of ‘‘ The Heir cf Redclyffe.” With Illustra, 
{ tions by W. J. Hennessy. Crown 8vo, 63, [Neat week. 


A TALE of a LONELY PARISH. By FP, 


Marton Crawrorp, Author of ‘ Zororster,”’ ‘* Mr. Isaacz,” “ Dr, Claudius,” 
Se. a re eee 


COMPARATIVE ANATOMY of VERTE. 


BRATES, ELEMENTS of the. Adapted from the German of Rosggr 
WIEDERSHEIM, Professor of Anatomy and Director of the Institute of Human 
and Comparative Anatomy in the University of Freiburg, in Baden. By W 

Newton Parker, Professor of Biology in the University College of ek 
Wales and Monmonthabire. With Additions by the Author aud Translator, 


With 1M Illustrations, Medium 8vo, 12s 6d. 
MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE 


No. 822, for AUGUST, price ls, contains :— 
Exection Nores. By Goldwin Smith. 

La Fontarne’s Fasrrs. By Arthur Tilley. 

An AvsT ALIAN VIEW OF “‘UceANA.” By B. R. Wise. 

Batvarral Dura. 

Cuarxtes Lams. By Aucustine Birrell. 

PAUSANIUS AND CLEONICE. By F. T. Palgrave. 

Tue LAND oF Burns. By Thomas Dykes. 

Tue Gorpon Boys’ Home. By a oar Noy taped Collins. 
. THE Wooptanvers. By Thomas Hardy. Chaps. 1 


Profusely Illustrated, price 6d; by post, ad. 


THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 


UGUST, contains :— 

In LEICESTER FIELDS, ‘.. auntie Dobson, with Illustrations. Tue Deats or 
Procris: a Poem, by Edmund Giosse, Illustrated. Op Cxx cSTER, by Alfred 
Rimmer, with Illustrations. Days witH Str ROGER DE COVERLE Y—THE WIDpow, 
Illustrated by Hugh Thom:on. Serial Stories by W. E. Norris and Miss Veley; 
and other Papers of interest. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 
TOURIST SEASON, 1886. 


Feap. 8vo, cloth, with Maps, &c. 


STANFORD'S TWO-SHILLING SERIES 
OF TOURISTS’ GUIDES :— 


BERKSHIRE. By E. Walford, M.A. 
CAMBRIDGE. By A. G. Hill, B. A., F.S.A 
CHANNEL ISLANDS. By G. P. Bevan, F.G.8. 
CORNWALL. By W. H. Tregellas. 
DERBYSHIRE. By the Rev. J. C, Cox. 
DEVON (NORTH). By R. N. Worth, F.G.S. 
DEVON (SOUTH). By R. N. Worth, F.G.S. 
The above Guides to North and South Devon in 1 vol., 3s 6. 
DORSET. By R. N. Worth, F.G.S. 
ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT, By H. I, Jenkinson, F.R.G.S. 
ESSEX. By E. Walford, M.A. 
HAMPSHIRE. By G. P. Bevan, F.G.S 
KENT. ByG P. Bevan, F.GS. 
LONDON, THROUGH. By the Rev. W. J. Loftie, B.A., F.S 
LONDON, ROUND ABOUT. By the Rey. W. J. Loftie, B. A, AD S.A. 
NORFOLK. By Walter Rye. 
SOMERSETHIRE. By R. N. Worth, F.G.S. 
SURREY. By G. P. Bevan, F.G.S. 
SUSSEX. By 7. F. Chambers, F.R.A.S, 
WARWICK. By G P. Bevan, F.G.S. 
YORKSHIRE (NORTH and FAST RIDINGS). By G. P. Bevan, F.G.S. 
YORKSHIRE me fegsagies By G. P. ee F.G.S. 


p. 8vo, cloth, with Maps, 


JENKINSON’S PRACTICAL GUIDES :— 


ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT. With 9 Maps and 3 Panoramic Views, 7:; 
also in Four Sections, 1s 6d each. 

NORTH WALES. With 2 — 63 6d; also in Five Sections, 1s 6d each. 

ISLE of MAN. With Map, 

OARLISLE, GILSLAND, the ‘ROMAN WAL L, &c. With Map, 53. 

ISLE of WIGHT. With vances and 6 Maps, 53, 


cap. 8vo, with Maps. 


JENKINSON’S » SMALLER PRACTICAL 
GUIDES :— 


ENGUISH LAKE DISTRICT. Paper, is 6d. 

NORTH WALES. Paper, 2s 6d; cloth, 3s 6d, 

ISLE of MAN, Paper, 23; cloth, 23 6d, 

CARLISLE, GILSLAND, ROMAN Ww —_ &c. Paper, 2s, 
ISLE of WIGHT. Paper, 2s; cloth, 2s 614 


The HANDY GUIDE to NORWAY. By 


Tuomas B. WiLison, M.A. With an Appendix on the Flora and Lepidoptera 
of Norway, by R. C. R. Jonpan, M.D. Post Svo, with 7 Maps, cloth limp, 5s. 


BOOKS and MAPS for TOURISTS :— 


STANFORD'S TOURISTS’ CATALOGUE for 1886; containing a List of 
all the best Guide-Books and Maps for the Principal Holiday Resorts at 
Home and Abroad, with Index Maps to the Government Surveys of England, 
France, and Switzerland, Post free for penny stamp, 
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